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SINCE  Professor  Kaibel,  now  four  years  ago,  so  vigorously 
attacked  that  theory  in  regard  to  Sophocles'  Antigone, 
that  ever  since  the  times  of  Hegel  has  found  general  accep- 
tance among  scholars,  viz.  that  the  drama  contains  the  con- 
flict between  human  and  divine  law,  every  earnest  student  of 
the  Sophocles'  drama  is  bound  to  reflect  upon  this  problem  : 
what  is  the  subject  of  Sophocles'  Antigone  ? 

Heretofore  the  question  that  has  occupied  so  many 
minds,  was :  is  Antigone  perhaps  one-sided  (as  Hegel  had 
said),  or  immoderate  (as  Boeckh  contended)?  or  is  she  wholly 
free  from  guilt  ?  But  as  to  the  motives  of. Antigone  there 
was  hardly  any  dissension  of  opinion  at  all  :  she  figured  as  the 
upholder  of  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  law. 

This  contention  has  now  been  attacked  by  Professor 
Kaibel.  The  results  of  his  paper,  however,  are  purely  negative; 
he  has  shown  that  Antigone  is  not  the  saintly  martyr  modern 
interpretation  has  made  her  ;  and  he  has  conclusively,  I  think, 
proved  that  the  controversial  passage  in  Antigone's  parting 
speech  (11.  904-912)  cannot  possibly  be  cut  out,  and  that 
it  neither  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  prevalent 
theory  on  the  role  she  plays  ;  from  which  facts  he  has  drawn 
the  right  conclusion,  that  this  theory  must  be  wrong.  But  his 
own  views  touching  Antigone's  character  and  the  motives  that 
prompted  her  to  her  deed,  have,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  not 
proved  acceptable. 

In  the  present  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  another 
solution  of  this  problem  ;  and  although  I  may  say,  to  do 
myself  justice,  that  I  held  substantially  the  same  views  on 
Sophocles'  drama,  as  set  forth  in  this  paper,  ever  before  I  set 
eyes  upon  Prof.  Kaibel' s  treatise,  yet  it  will  appear  that 
his  views  have  influenced  mine,  at  least  to  some  extent ;  a 
fact  which  I  gratefully  acknowledge. 

I  have  tried  to  acquaint  myself  with  as  much  of  the  pre- 
vious literature  on  the  subject  as  was  possible,  and  have  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  these  writings,  which  I  have  made  as  complete 


as  I  was  able  to.  But  I  have  avoided  polemics  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ;  if,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  for  instance, 
Abbott's  paper  on  Sophocles'  theology  or  Gunther's  Grund- 
ziige  dertragischen  Kunst  (to  mention  two  works  of  an  entirely 
different  type)  are  not  found  referred  to,  this  must  not  be 
construed  to  mean  that  I   left  them  unread. 

In  order  not  to    unnecessarily  lengthen  my  discussion  of 
11.  904-912  I  have  ommitted  to  refer  to  the  internal  objections 
urged  against  these  verses  ;  they  are  few  in  number,  and  have 
been  sufficiently  refuted  before. 

I  am  under  deep  obligation  to   Professor  Lamberton,  of 
this  University,    who   has   restrained  me  many  a  time,  where 
my  zeal  led  me 'to  attempting  "to  prove  too  much,"  and  from 
whose  hints  I  derived  great  benefit. 

Finally  I  have  to  apologize  for  my  many  sins  against 
English  idiom,  sins  that  perhaps  will  be  pardoned  in  the 
foreigner  ;  and  to  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  the  fact  is  due,  that  I  have  often  borrowed  from  Prof. 
Jebb's  prose  translation  of  Sophocles,  where  I  did  not  quote 
the  original. 


THE  starting  point  in  Sophocles'  Antigone  is  Creon's 
decree  interdicting  burial  to  Polyneices'  corpse  ;  while 
Eteocles  is  to  be  duly  buried,  his  brother  must  remain 
unhonored,  cast  out,  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds. 

The  punishment  meted  out  to  the  hapless  Polyneices  is 
harsh,  cruel  ;  and  it  directly  violates  that  "  unwritten  law," 
most  tersely  expressed  by  Euripides  (Phoen.  1320  f.) 

Tot?  yap  davovat  %pr)  rbv  ov  Tedvr/fcora 
Ti/xa?  hihovTa  ydoviov  evcrefielv  Oeov. 

Greek  sentiment  looked  upon  this  institution  as  a  holy 
one,  established  by  the  gods,  sanctioned  by  time,  observed 
by    the    forefathers  ;    a  law  of  nature    as  well  as  a  TrdrpLos 

By  violating  that  law  one  exposed  one's  self  to  the  anger 
of  the  chthonic  gods,  dread  deities,  whose  wrath  was  easily 
aroused  and  difficult  to  appease2 ;  moreover  the  departed 
spirit  was  credited  with  a  mysterious  power  which  enabled  it 
to  avenge  itself  on  its  tormentors  ;  both  sentiments  character- 
istic of  the  attitude  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  world  beyond 
the  grave,  which  inspired  feelings  more  akin  to  superstitious 
fear  than  religious  awe3.  Finally,  apart  from  these  consider- 
ations, public  opinion  condemned  revenge  taken  upon  the 
lifeless  body  of  an  enemy  as  base,  inhuman  ;  as  something 
more  befitting  barbarians  than  Greeks.4 


1  On  this  two-fold  conception  of  the  unwritten  law,  cp.  R.  Hirzel,',A7pa0os 
v6/j.os,  Abh.  d.  Siichs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.,  v.  20  (I90O).  Cp.  expressions  like: 
8ai/j.6vwv  v6/j.ot  (Soph.  Aj.  1 130),  dewv   v6/xoi  (ib.  1344),  vbfuna  deGiv  (Eur.  Suppl. 

18;  cp.  ib.  301,  563),  Isocr.  Panath.  169,  Aeschin.  ag.  Tim.  14  rb  6ehv, 
which  are  found  side  by  side  with  ndficfia  irda-rjs  'EXXdSos  (Eur.  Suppl.  311,  cp. 
ib.  378,  526,  671)  waXatbv  edos  kclI  warpios  vo/jlos  (Isocr.  Paneg.  55),  Tarpios  Ti\xi] 
Ps-Lysias,  epitaph.  9)  'EXXtjwkos  vbfx.o<i  (ib.)  etc. 

2  Cp.  the  recent  paper  of  A.  Fairbanks,  the  Chthonic  gods  of  Greek  religion, 
A.  J.  Ph.  21,  pp.  241  ff. 

3  On  the  apotropaeic  nature  of  the  cult  of  the  chthonic  gods  and  the  dead, 
see  Rohde,  Psyche2  I.  p.  241,  246. 

*  Cp.  for  instance,  the  answer  of  Pausanias  to  the  Aeginetan,  who  advised  him 
to  decapitate  and  impale  Mardonius'  corpse,  Her.  IX.,  79;  and  Odysseus'  remon- 
strations  with  Agamemnon  in  behalf  of  Ajax,  Soph.  Aj.  1347,  1349. 
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Therefore  it  was  a  universally  observed  custom  to  allow 
the  conquered,  after  a  battle  had  been  fought,  to  gather  and 
bury  their  dead.5 

But  Polyneices'  case  was  not  an  ordinary  one  and 
Sophocles  has  taken  special  care  to  bring  out  the  heinous 
character  of  his  crime  (198  ft): 

tov  8'  av  i^vvai/jLov  rov8e}  Uo\vvei/crjv  \e<yco, 
09  yrjv  Trarpwav  ical  6eov<;  tovs  iyyevels 
<f>vya<;  /careXOcov  rjOeXrjcre  /xev  irvpi 
irprjcraL  tear  aicpas  rjOeXr/ae  8'  atyu.aTO? 
kolvov  7rdaaa0aiy  toi»?  8e  cWAxocra?  ayeiv 

Polyneices  was  guilty  of  treason  :  he  had  invaded  The- 
ban  territory,  with  the  help  of  a  foreign  army;  thereby  he 
had  forfeited  his  right  to  be  buried  in  Theban  soil.  For,  as  is 
well  known,  it  was  a  /coivb<;  'JLWijvtov  w'/xo?  to  refuse  traitors 
burial  in  their  native  country6,  and  this  was  an  extremely  severe 
punishment.7  When  we  furthermore  remember  that  Greek 
literature  furnishes  us  with  many  an  instance  where  hatred  and 
thirst  for  revenge  had  been  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
all  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  dead  and  the  gods  of  the  nether- 
world were  set  aside8  we  may  well  ask  ourselves,  would  not 
the  people  of  Athens  have  displayed  a  cruelty  equal  to  Creon's 
and  an  equal  disregard  of  the  unwritten  law,  in  case,  for 
instance,  Alcibiades  at  the  head  of  a  Spartan  army,  had  fallen 
before  Athens'  walls  in  an  attempt  to  storm  and  destroy  the 
city  ? 


5  Yet  exceptions  are  not  wanting ;  twice,  that  we  know  of,  did  the  Thebans 
refuse  to  give  up  the  bodies  of  the  slain  as  long  as  the  hostile  army  was  still  on 
Theban  territory.     Cp.  Thuc.  IV.,  97  ff.,  and  Xen.  Hell.  III.,  5,  23  f. 

6  Cp.  W.  Vischer,  Rhein.  Mus.  20  (1865),  pp.  444  ff.,  where  all  the  evidence 
is  collected;  cp.  also,  Ditt.  SylF  I.,  80, 1.  61.  It  is  true,  that  after  all,  Polyneices 
is  buried  in  Theban  soil,  but  this  is  simply  a  piece  of  stage  economy ;  another 
solution  was  impossible. 

7  Cp.  Rohde,  Psyche2  I.,  217  f. 

8  Cp.  Lysias,  on  the  prop,  of  Aristoph.  7  ;  id.  ag.  Erat.  96;  Plut.  Themist. 
38;  from  the  story  of  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Corcyraean  aristocrats  as  told  by 
Thucydides  (IV,  48),  hardly  any  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  than  that  they 
were  left  unburied.  Cp.  also,  Soph.  El.  1487  ff.,  and  Teucer's  curse,  Soph.  Aj. 
1177- 


However  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sophocles'  audience 
although  not  passing  so  severe  a  judgment  on  Creon  as  some 
modern  scholars  have  done,  would  condemn  his  action,  and 
side  with  the  breaker  of  that  decree,  especially  since  the 
power  of  that  "  King"  (an  odious  name  to  the  Athenian  ear) 
was  defied  by  a  noble-spirited  girl. 

Antigone's  defiance, — how  must  we  view  it?  In  what 
light  did  Sophocles  present  her  deed,  and  bow  would  his 
audience  look  upon  it?  That  is  the  main  question  I  propose 
to  discuss. 

And  yet  is  it  not  a  settled  one?  For  ever  since  the 
meaning  of  the  drama,  as  a  whole,  and  the  thought  underly- 
ing the  conflict  it  contains  have  become  a  subject  of  specula- 
tion among  scholars,  let  us  say,  ever  since  Jacob  published  his 
Quaestiones  Sophocleas,  and  condemned  11.  905-913  as  spur- 
ious, scholars,  until  recent  times,  have  agreed  on  this  point  ; 
that,  as  Creon  violates  the  divine  law,  so  Antigone  upholds  its 
sanctity,  and  that,  deeply  conscious  as  she  is  of  the  religious 
duty  she  owes  to  the  gods  and  to  her  brother,  her  religious 
nature  compels  her  to  discharge  that  duty  even  in  defiance  of 
the  edict  of  the  King;  that,  therefore,  "  the  universal  and 
unqualified  validity  of  the  divine  law"  is  at  the  basis  of  her 
action.  In  this  way  the  drama  was  explained  as  a  conflict 
between  human  law  and  divine  law,  state  and  religion .  H o w- 
ever,  this  latter  conception  of  the  drama,  which  has  been 
traced  to  Hegel,  has  not  remained  unchallenged,9  but  the 
chief  controversy  that  has  been  raging  about  the  play  is  the 
so-called  "  Schuldfrage,"  the_  question  whether  Antigone  is 
wholly  in  the  right  or  not  ; 10  on  Antigone's  motives  practi- 
cally all  are  agreed,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Kaibel. 


8  Varsav.,  1821. 

9  Indeed  his  contention,  which  had  placed  both  principles  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, is  now  wholly  discarded. 

10  It  was  first  started  by  Boeckh  (Ueber  die  Antigone  d.  Soph.,  Berl.,  1824), 
who,  as  is  well  known,  held  that  both  Antigone  and  Creon  overstepped  the  due 
limits;  he  found  the  unity  of  the  play  in  the  thought  that  passionate  conduct  and 
lack  of  moderation  are  the  source  of  ruin,  a  thought  exemplified  by  the  fate  of 

he  chief  characters  in  the  drama. 
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But  before  subjecting  this  point  to  further  examination 
let  us  inquire  into  what  tradition  told  about  Antigone  ;  for 
manifestly,  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what 
there  was  novel  in  Sophocles'  portrayal  of  his  heroine,  and 
what  ideas  her  name  would  suggest  to  his  audience. 

Since  Welcker  but  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowl- 
edge regarding  this  matter,1  with  one  important  exception  : 
we  know  now  that  Aeschylus'  Septem  was  the  last  play  of  a 
trilogy.  Starting  from  this  fact  the  important  conclusion 
might  be  drawn  that  Antigone's  burying  of  Polyneices  in 
spite  of  an  edict  forbidding  the  same  formed  so  essential  a 
feature  of  the  stories  connected  with  her  house  and  her  name, 
that  Aeschylus  felt  himself  bound  to  refer  to  it  even  at  a 
moment,  when  his  drama  seemed  to  have  reached  already  its 
natural  conclusion  ;  for  the  possibility  that  he  invented  the 
story  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  it  is  added  to  a  drama  that 
up  to  that  point  formed  a  rounded  whole. 

At  the  closeof  his  sombre  trilogy,  with  its  awful  story  of 
a  father  slain  by  the  hands  of  his  own  son,  of  sons  cursed  by 
the  rage  of  a  frenzied  father,  of  brothers  with  murderous  joy 
embruing  their  hands  in  brothers'  blood,  Aeschylus  may  well 
have  seized  the  chance  this  tradition  offered  him  to  relieve 
these  horrors  (and  heighten  them  as  well)  by  introducing  the 
noble  figure  of  Antigone  and  putting  into  her  mouth  the  lofty 
and  memorable,  yet  fate-foreboding,  word  : 

heivov  to  Kotvov  GTr\d<y)(yov  ov  7T€(f)VKafxev^ 

with  which   she   justifies    her   determination   to   see  that  her 
brother  gets  his  rights  now  that  he  is  dead.2 


1  E.  Bethe,  Theb.  Heldenl.,  p.  165,   admits:    iiber   Antigone  und  Ismene 
kann  ich  nichts  sicheres  ermitteln. 

2 1  am  well  aware  that  the  authenticity  of  this  scene  of  Aeschylus'  Septem 
has  been  questioned;  Wilamowitz  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  :  "ich  betrachte  es 
als  ausgemacht  dass  die  Exodos  der  Sieben  nicht  von  Aeschylus  ist "  (Hermes  21, 
p.  6d6,  n.  3),  but  since  an  authority  like  Jebb  can  discuss  that  scene  without  even 
hinting  at  the  possibility  that  it  might  be  spurious,  we  may  pronounce  Wilamo- 
witz' words  as  being  unwarranted  and  we  may  pass  over  without  discussion  the 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  to  prove  its  spuriousness,  which  would  lead 
us  to  far  a-field . 
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There  is,  besides,  a  circumstance  which  points  to  the 
same  conclusion  (viz.  that  Aeschylus  did  not  originate  the 
story)  :  there  was  nearThebes  a  place  called  Ivp/xa  ' Avriyovr]^ , 
where  Antigone  was  supposed  to  have  dragged  Polyneices' 
corpse  to  his  brother's  pyre  (Pausi  IX,  25,  2). 

Another  still  more  striking  feature  of  the  legends  con- 
nected with  her  name,  probably,  was  her  attendance  upon  the 
aged  Oedipus  in  his  wanderings.  Euripides  (Phoen.  1740  ft.) 
makes  her  say  : 

(f)€V  to  xprjcrifiov  (f>pevwv 
et<?  Trarpos  ye  <rvp-<f)opa<i 
evickea  pie  Orjcrei. 

This  comes  as  near  as  we  could  wish  it  to,  being  direct 
testimony  that  the  Antigone  of  a  celebrated  Theban  legend 
did  accompany  her  father  on  his  wanderings  through  Greece; 
and  indeed,  the  striking  picture  it  suggests,  the  aged  Oedipus, 
blind,  broken  down,  leaning  upon  his  feeble  but  faithful 
daughter,  who  guides  his  uncertain  steps,  probably  possessed 
as  fascinating  a  charm  for  the  ancients  as  for  us. 

Shall  we  therefore  be  far  from  the  mark  if  we  conclude 
that  the  Antigone,  as  legend  and  tradition  had  modelled  her, 
meant  to  the  Greeks  the  incarnation  of  devotion  and  faithful- 
ness to  one's  kin  ;  that  at  the  mere  announcement  of  her 
name  as  the  title  of  a  tragedy  the  spectators  would  at  once 
think  of  the  loyal  and  unselfish  devotion  to  her  kinsfolk? 
As  Salustius  puts  it  :  r)  .  .  kolvcl  86£a  cnrovhaias  auras,  i.  e. 
Antigone  and  Ismene,  vTrei\r\<§>ev  /cal  (f)i\a8e  Xcfrovs  haipLoviw. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  for  these  traits  that  she  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  extant  tragedies._  Aeschylus  did  not  deviate 
from  common  tradition  nor  Euripides  in  his  Phcenissae  ;  nor 
again  Sophocles,  as  he  portrayed  her  in  his  second  Oedipus. 
Uppermost  in  her  mind  is  her  anxious  care  for  her  father  ;  it 
is  the  one  object  of  her  life,  and  when  he  is  dead,  she  even 
longs  for  these  same  weary  duties  she  has  performed  so  many 
years,  "  for  that  which  was  no  way  sweet,  had  sweetness  " 
(1698) ;  she  will  not  cease  to  love  him  ;  her  grief  breaks  forth 
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with  fresh  vigor  when  the  thought  strikes  her  that  he  ;has 
died  on  foreign  soil ;  for  while  she  has  said  he  will  not  lack 
her  love,  she  is  conscious  that  she  cannot  honor  his  grave, 
now  that  he  lies  in  Attica,  without  a  tomb  marking  his  rest- 
ing place;  she  is  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  demonstrating 
by  outward  and  visible  act  her  devotion  :  the  cult  at  his  grave 
will  be  impossible  (i/i2f): 

e/o?7/iO?  Waves  aiSe  fioi. 

A  longing  desire  fills  her  to  seek  his  grave  ;  when    reminded 

that  the  fulfilling  of  this  wish    is   impossible   because    he   has 

perished  without  a  tomb,  she  has  no  other  answer  than  (1733): 

dye  /xe,  /cat  tot   eirevapt^ov^ 

She  ceases  her  lamentations  only  when  warned  by  Theseus 
that  by  her  excessive  manifestations  of  sorrow  she  may  excite 
the  wrath  of  the  chthonic  gods  (175  iff.)4. 

Now  even  a  hasty  perusal  of  the  scene  will  reveal  to  the 
reader  that  Sophocles  presented  her  wish  to  honor  Oedipus' 
grave  as  springing  from  her  characteristic  ardor,  where  the 
welfare  of  her  kin  is  concerned  ;  to  honor  his  grave  would 
have  been  the  natural  sequel  to  her  conduct  hitherto  ;  as  she 
has  been  his  faithful  guardian  during  life,  so  she  wishes  to 
cheer  him  with  her  love  after  death  ;  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  in  this  wish  she  ignores  the  express  will  of  the 
chthonic  gods,  who  had  ordained  that  Oedipus'  grave  should 
be  unknown  ;  the  gods  in  this  case  forbade  her  to  perform 
these  rites. 

In  this  same  play  Sophocles   alludes   to   his   Antigone  : 


8  In  iirev6.pi$;ov  the  preposition  means  "  at  his  grave  ";  this  she  says  in  spite 
of  Ismene's  words;  it  serves  to  bring  out  the  unreasoning  character  of  Antigone's 
grief. 

4  Probably  we  have  in  Theseus'  words  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  the  course 
of  time  restrictions  were  placed  upon  this  particular  mode  of  venting  one's  grief 
at  the  death  of  a  dear  relative ;  not  only  that  these  excessive  lamentations  were 
supposed  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  departed  spirit  (Rohde  Psyche2  I.,  223  with 
n.  2),  but  they  also  seemed  to  imply  an  insult  to  the  gods  of  the  netherworld; 
their  wrath  wa^>  feared  and  moderation  was  advisable. 
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Polyneices  asks  his  sisters  to  give  him   due   funeral    rites,  not 
to  dishonor  him  (/u-77  /*'  arnida-^re 'ye),  and  then  adds  (141 1  ff); 

Kal  a<f)Q)V  6  vvv  eiraivos,  ov  KOfXi^erov 
rov8'  avSpbs  oh  irovelrov,  ov/c  ekdaaova 
er   aXXov  olcret  t?}<?  e/ur)?  inrovpyias. 

Evidently  the  "further  praise  "  Antigone  will  win  will 
bear  the  same  character  as  the  first  one  ;  thus  Euripides  has 
coupled  both  her  deeds  in  his  Phoenissae,  intimating  thus 
that  it  was  the  same  spirit  that  had  prompted  her  to  cling  to 
her  living  father  in  his  sufferings,  which  bid  her  also  to  stand 
by  her  brother's  outraged  corpse. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  seems  highly  probable,  although  in 
the  scanty  fragments  of  Greek  literature  previous  to  Aeschy- 
lus' Septem,  which  we  possess  no  allusion  is  made  to  Anti- 
gone's burying  of  Polyneices,  that  this  deed  as  well  as  her 
attendance  upon  her  father  formed  part  of  the  stories  con- 
nected with  her  name  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  these 
legends  tradition  had  made  her  the  very  incarnation  of 
devotion  to  one's  kin. 

Now  let  us  return  to  our  play  ;  to  believe  the  commen- 
tators, all  is  different  here  ;  Creon's  decree  wounds  her,  not  so 
much  because  it  condemns  the  brother  she  loves  to  endless 
misery,  but  because  it  prevents  her  from  discharging  the 
duties  the  divine  law  imposed  upon  her  ;  she  transgresses  that 
decree,  not  because  her  loving  nature  forbids  her  to  look  on 
impassive  at  the  outrage  committed  against  her  brother,  but 
because  her  religious  nature  recognizes  the  paramount  obliga- 
tion due  to  the  commandments  of  the  gods;  Sophocles  thus 
consciously  and  intentionally  emphasized  the  religious  side  of 
her  deed  in  order  to  create  a  contrast  between  the  principle 
Creon  stands  for,  that  of  obedience  to  the  State  and  the 
principle  represented  by  Antigone,  that  obedience  to  the 
gods  is  the  higher  duty,  imparting,  through  Creon's  down- 
fall, to  his  audience  the  lesson  that  human  law  should  yield 
to  divine  law.  (What  bearing  Antigone's  tragical  death  has  on 
the  "wisdom  "  taught  by  the  play  is  not  clear). 


To  illustrate  the  attitude  of  modern  interpretation 
towards  this  drama,  let  me  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most Sophoclean  commentators  :  Jebb  says  in  his  introduction 
(p.  25) :  "  Thesituation  in  which  Antigonewas  placed  by  Creon's 
edict  was  analogous  to  that  of  a  Christian  martyr  under  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  as  impossible  for  Antigone  to  withhold 
these  rites,  which  no  other  human  being  now  could  render.as  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Christian  maiden  to  avoid  the  torments 
of  the  arena  by  laying  a  grain  of  incense  on  the  altar  of 
Diana5.  From  both  alike  those  laws  claimed  an  allegiance 
which  no  human  law  could  cancel." 

The  flaw  in  this  comparison  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not 
be  stated.  In  any  case,  while  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
character  of  the  chthonic  deities  forbids  us  to  suppose  that 
they  could  inspire  any  feeling  at  all  resembling  religious  fervor, 
yet  such  a  conception  of  the  play  is  possible,  because  the 
bringing  of  these  rites  is  a  religious  act  and  a  duty  imposed 
by  the  gods ;  therefore  a  Greek  poet  could  very  well  have 
emphasized  the  religious  side  of  Antigone's  deed  and  make 
her  the  upholder  of  the  sanctity  of  that  divine  institution. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Sophocles  has  done  this. 

I  have  said  that  at  the  mere  announcement  of  Antigone's 
name  as  the  title  of  a  play,  the  spectators  would  at  once 
think  of  her  characteristic  devotion  to  her  kin  ;  this  is  not 
all.  The  name  of  Antigone  would  suggest  to  the  Athenians 
something  else  besides  :  to  them  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
house  persecuted  by  the  gods,  the  child  of  a  doomed  race 
and  the  offspring  of  an  incestuous  union  ;  the  dreadful  story 
of  the  Labdacids  had  been  told  so  often,  that  the  curse  rest- 
ing on  that  house  had  become  a  terrible  reality  to  the  Greek 
mind,  as  that  of  the  Tantalids  ;  as  Corssen  has  put  it :  "  Der 
Athenische  Zuschauer  erkannte  .  .  in  der  Antigone  sog- 
leich  den  dunkeln  Hintergrund,  auf  dem  die  Handlung  sich 
abspielen  sollte,  wenn  er  in  dem    Schwesternpaar  die   letzten 


0  The  reference  is  to  Mr.  Long's  painting,  "  Diana  or  Christ.' 
6  Die  Ant.  d.  Soph.,  p.  16. 
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Sprossen  aus  dem  fluchbeladenen  Geslecht  des  Oedipus 
auftreten  sah.  Das  gab  ihm  dann  von  vornherein  eine 
Stimmung,  die  wir  nur  kunstlich  in  uns  erzeugen  konnten." 
Now  even  a  careless  reader  of  the  Antigone  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  Sophocles  has  done  his  utmost  to  keep  that 
notion  alive  ;  over  and  over  again  did  he  remind  his  audience 
of  the  evils  that  have  gone  before  ;  over  and  over  again  the 
spectator  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  role  the  divine 
curse  plays  in  the  drama  ;  over  and  over  again  it  is  impressed 
upon  him  that  Antigone's  fate  is  not  an  isolated  fact,  but 
forms  the  last  chapter  of  a  long  tale  of  suffering  ;  that  dark 
and  terrible  power  that  hovers  in  the  background  of  every 
Sophoclean  drama,  is  here  also  in  evidence  ;  as  a.  matter  of 
fact  in  no  other  extant  play  so  much  has  been  made  of  the 
hereditary  curse.  In  spite  of  this,  it  has  been  all  but  com- 
pletely ignored  by  Sophocles'  interpreters.7  And  yet  the  poet 
has  employed  another  device,  which  would  tend  to  establish 
a  still  closer  connection  between  his  heroine  and  the  fatal  stock 
she  sprung  from  ;  he  has  lent  her  the  same  marked  traits  for 
which  Oedipus  had  become  conspicuous  ;  she  is  as  proud, 
and  above  all,  as  passionate  as  he,  and  as  vehement  in  her 
passion.      Hence  the  judgment  of  the  chorus  (47  if.)  : 

8r)Xol  to  yevvTjfi   o)/xbv  ii;  cofiov  Trarpbs 
tt}?  TraiSos'  eifcecv  8'ovk  eTTLcrarai  /ca/coi<;. 

Now  what  was  the  ordeal  Antigone  was  to  face  ?  Creon's 
vindictive  exposure  of  Polyneices  doomed  him  to  everlasting 
misery  and  disgrace  ;  for  "the  dead  are  dependent  upon  the 
living  for  such  poor  comfort  and  peace  as  the  netherworld 
can  give."  "  Due  performance  of  their  burial  rites  and  worthy 
veneration  of  their  memory  are  essential  to  securing  repcse 
and  veneration  among  the  shades  ;  "  and  "  there  is  a  tendency 
among  the  nether  folk,  like  that  prevalent  in  the  upper  world, 
to  trample  on  those  who  are  down,  so  that  those  who  neglect 
or  refuse  to  perform  the  burial  rites  are  found  guilty 


7  Welzhofer's  paper  forms  an  exception. 
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of  the  heartless  cruelty  of  robbing  the  dead  of  all  hope  of 
honor  and  peace  in  Hades8."  The  extant  Greek  literature 
bears  abundant  testimony  to  the  anxious  precautions  the 
Greeks  took  to  leave  behind  them  some  one  who  should  give 
them  proper  burial   and   perform    the  elaborate   grave-cult9, 

Creon's  edict  therefore  meant  to  Antigone  that  the 
brother  whom  she  loved  was  doomed  to  disgrace  and  misery 
for  all  time  to  come,  was  to  suffer  endless  torture  and  would 
drag  on  a  wretched  existence  ;  moreover  Creon's  decree 
implied  an  insult  to  her  whole  race.  If  we  now  remember, 
that  the  simple  fact  Sophocles  dramatized  had  been  tradition- 
ally regarded  as  an  expression  of  Antigone's  characteristic 
devotion  to  her  kindred,  does  it  not  seem  likely  that  he 
would  have  presented  her  deed  simply  in  that  light;  that  he 
would  have  made  her  sisterly  devotion  the  link  that  should 
join  her  fate  to  that  of  her  kin,  and  that  our  poet,  who  is  for 
ever  praising  the  blessings  of  <ro)(f)poo-vvr)w,  would  have  made 
his  audience  recognize  in  her  reckless  passion,  that  drives 
her  on  and  on  regardless  of  everything,  the  hand  of  the  God, 
the  destructive  influence  of  the  divine  curse  that  rested  upon 
her  house?  Is  it  likely  that  the  poet  who  saw  no  moral 
problem  in  the  story  of  Orestes,  would  have  raised  here  this 
momentous  issue  that,  since  Hegel's  time,  has  been  found  in 
this  drama  ?  In  short,  which  theory  has  more  prima  facie 
plausibility,  that  which  regards  Sophocles'  drama  as  the  story 
of  Antigone,  the  child  of  Oedipus,  or  that  which  finds  in  it  the 
story  of  a  religious  martyr? 

I  believe  that  a  careful  examination  of  some  of  the  chief 
parts  of  the  drama  will  reveal  that  the  current  conception  of 
the  play  is  mistaken,  and  that  Sophocles  has  been  singularly 
misunderstood. 


8  M.  M.  Daniel,  A  future  life  as  represented  by  the  Greek  tragedians,  CI. 
Rev.  4,  p.  87  f. 

9  Cp.  Rohde  Psyche2,  I.,  251. 

10  Cp.  Bergk,  Griech.  Lit.  III.,  444,  Wie  der  Dichter  selbst  eine  massvolle, 
innerlich  gefasste  Naturist,  so  latift  auch  der  sittliche  Grundgedanke  seiner  Poesie 
iiberall  darauf  hinaus,  dass  der  Mensch  Mass  halte,  dass  er  seinen  eigenen  VVille 
den  hoheren  sittlichen  Miichten  unterordne  und  Resignation  uben  lerne. 


(5   kolvov   avrdSeXcpov   ,Iam/jb7]vr)<t   tcdpa} 

dp'   olaO'  o  Ti   Zei)?   tojv  air    OlSi7rov  /caicoiv 

07T0L0V    OV^l    VWV    £Tl     tfXHSCLlV    TeXel; 

ovSev  yap  ovt    ctXyeivbv  ovt    arris   arep 
ovt    ala^pbv   ovt    aTi/xov  eo~6\    birolov  ov 

TtoP    (TOiV    T€    KCtfAWV    OVK    6tT(OTT      e"/ft>    KaKOiV. 

These,  the  opening  lines  of  the  play,  spoken  by  Antigone, 
show  at  once  that  it  was  Sophocles'  purpose  to  present  to  his 
audience  simply  the  Antigone  of  tradition.  Her  words  are 
a  powerful  manifestation  of  her  profound  emotion  ;  Antigone 
could  not  better  express  the  depth  of  her  grief  than  by 
addressing  Ismene,  who  alone  shares  with  her  the  burden  of 
their  common  sorrow,  in  the  most  endearing  terms.  Bitterly 
she  accuses  the  gods,  not  only  because  no  misfortune  has 
been  spared  her  house,  but  because  she  has  been  forced  to 
look  on  as  a  passive  witness ;  evidently  she  has  felt  every  calam- 
ity that  has  befallen  them  as  a  personal  blow,  and  now  con- 
siders Creon's  edict  (this  is  clear  from  the  following  lines)  as 
another  outrage  against  her  kindred.  But  against  the  inex- 
plicable will  of  the  gods  she  was  powerless  ;  now  she  can 
resist,  and  resist  she  will.  At  great  length  she  dwells  upon 
the  savage  character  of  the  decree  which  condemns  her 
brother  to  be  a  oltovols  jXvkvv  drjeravpov  elaopwai  irpbs 
X<*Plv  fiopas  (29  f.).  "  Such,"  she  exclaims,  "  is  the  edict 
the  good  Creon  has  set  forth  for  thee  and  for  me — yes, 
for  me  !  "  Conscious  that  she  cannot  resist  the  force  of  her 
passionate  indignation,  she  is  unable  to  understand  how 
Creon  could  ever  imagine  that  she  would  abandon  her 
brother  to  his  fate. 

In  vain  does  Ismene  try  to  dissuade  her  from  carrying 
out  her  intention  ;  in  vain  does  she  remind  her  sister  of 
the  tragic  death  of  Oedipus,  of  Iocasta  ;  how  finally  their 
brothers  met  their  doom  ;  and  urge  that  they  will  but  perish 
more  miserably  than  these  if  they  defy  the  power  of  their 
kng  (49  ff).  Antigone  is  striving  after  the  impossible  ;  repeat- 
edly Ismene  returns  to  the  same  argument  :  the  perfect 
hopelessness  of  the  task  Antigone  has  set  herself  (79,  90,  92), 
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because  she  well  understands  that  Antigone  cannot  bear  the 
thought  that  her  brother  should  be  disgraced  for  all  time,  and 
that  it  is  this  that  impells  her  to  stand  by  him  :  and  yet  she 
cannot  shield  him  against  Creon's  persecution. 

But  these  considerations  have  no  weight  with  Antigone  ; 
she  will  not  forsake  him  (46);  he  is  "her  own,"  and  no  king 
can  have  a  right  to  keep  her  from  her  own  (48);  knowing  that 
her  deed  will  please  them,  her  dear  ones  that  are  dead,  she 
only  looks  for  their  approval  (73  ff,  89);  she  will  bury  her 
brother,  because  he  is  dear  to  her  (80  f).  Although  dimly 
aware  that  her  acts  of  defiance  will  not  find  in  Creon  a  mere 
onlooker  (91)  she  passionately  denounces  her  sister  for  say- 
ing that  she  should  not  even  make  an  attempt  at  burying 
their  hapless  brother  (93  f )  : 

el  ravra  Xe^et?,   €%dapel  /xev  e£  ifiov, 
i%dpa  8e  to  davovri  Trpocnceiaei  hiKy. 

It  is  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  prologue,  after 
Ismene  has  refused  to  assist  htr  sister,  that  Antigone's 
passionate  character  and  her  mood  are  vividly  reflected  in 
her  words.  That  Ismene  can  patiently  suffer  this  new  outrage 
to  her  kin  ;  that  she,  a  daughter  of  the  same  father,  will  not 
stir  a  finger  to  protest  against  it,  compels  Antigone  to  sever 
the  ties  that  bound  her  to  her  sister  ;  the  moment  had  arrived 
that  Ismene  was  to  show  whether  she  was  truly  a  child  of  the 
Labdacids  or  "  the  base  daughter  of  a  noble  line  "  (37  f) 
and  Ismene  has  fallen  short  of  her  obligations.  Even  her  very 
sympathy  is  now  hateful  to  Antigone.  Ismene  need  have  no 
fear  for  her  (83);  let  her  play  the  informer  and  reveal  the 
plan  (86  f ) : 

oI/xol,   KctTavScf   ttoXXov   e^dioiv  eaei 
(ri<ywcr\   iav  fir]   iracri   tcr)pv%r)<i   rclSe. 

The  rapid  change  in  Antigone's  attitude  toward  Ismene, 
the  striking  contrast  between  her  tenderness  for  her  sister  at 
the  opening  of  the  prologue,  and  the  vehemence  of  her  denun- 
ciations   now,  is  but    one    of  the    indications    of  Antigone's 
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character  :  the  daughter  reminds  us  of  the  father  ;  a  rash  and 
impulsive  character;  a  character  that  does  not  reason,  that 
neither  tries  persuasion  nor  can  listen  to  persuasion  ;  a  char- 
acter as  ardent  in  its  devotion  as  it  is  vehement  in  its  anger  ; 
if  once  in  that  soul  the  flame  of  passion  has  been  kindled,  it 
burns  fierce  and  destructive.  And  Sophocles  knew  well  that 
on  Antigone,  as  he  created  her,  on  a  character  like  this,  at 
the  same  time  so  unflinchingly  loyal  to  its  kin,  as  to  seem  the 
very  personification  of  that  eminently  Gi  eek  idea,  the  solidarity 
of  the  family,  and  so  passionate,  Creon's  edict,  coming  al  a 
time  when  she  had  just  beheld  in  the  death  of  her  brother 
the  utter  ruin  of  her  fondest  hope,  could  have  but  one  effect  : 
she  would  rise  in  revolt. 

The  prologue  fittingly  closes  with  Ismene's  words  (98  f.) : 

aXX.'   el  80/cei  crot,   arel^e  •  tovto   S'   ta6\   on 
avov<s    /Jiev  ep^ei,   toZ?   (J)lXoi<;   8'   6p6ws   <jii\r). 

Ismene  speaks  of  Antigone's  folly  ;  a  reference  to  her 
over-excited  state  of  mind  ;  but  she  admits  she  is  "indeed  a 
friend  to  those  that  are  dear  to  her" — that  is,  she  admits  that 
the  source  of  that  "  folly/'  is  her  undying  devotion  to  her 
kindred3.      Thus  Ismene's  parting  words  contain  the  nucleus 


2  Cp.  what  Haigh  (Trag.  dr.  of  the  Greeks,  p.  156  says  of  Sophocles' 
psychology:  "In  subtlety  and  delicacy  of  portraiture,  in  keen  analysis  of  motive 
and  in  depth  of  insight  into  the  complex  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  his  rival  " 

3  The  expression,  toTs  (piXois  o1  opOwsrpiXr]  has  been  variously  explained  ;  some 
have  taken  (pi\rj  active  (so  the  scholiast,  who  is  followed  by  Belleimann),  but 
the  majority  make  it  passive  ("truly  dear  to  ".);  so  Schneidewin-Nauck.  Weck- 
lein,  Jebb  and  others ;  cpLXois  has  been  taken  to  refer  to  Ismene  or  to  Polyneices, 
or  to  both.  Sophocles  then  would  be  guilty  of  having  expressed  himself  very 
ambiguously.  I  believe,  however,  that  Ismene's  words  to  the  Greek  ear  could 
mean  but  one  thing:  ''  you  are  truly  a  friend  to  those  thnt  are  dear  to  you,"  and 
could  never  mean  "you  are  truly  dear  to,  or  loved  by  those  who  love  you."  It 
has  escaped  Sophocles'  interpreters  that  the  expression  <pLXos  reus  0iXois  is  simply 
an  epigrammatic  summary  of  that  law  of  the  Hellenic  ethical  code,  which  directed 
a  Greek  to  help  his  friends  as  he  should  injure  his  enemy  (Cp.  Niigelsb.  Nachh. 
Th.,     pp.     245     ff.).        The    following    instances     will    prove    this:     In     Eur 
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of  Antigone's  character  which  explains  her  deed.  But  in  her 
passion  the  Greek  spectator  would  see  the  foreboding  of 
coming  calamity. 

In  the  whole  prologue   Antigone  refers   butJDace  to  the 


Here,  the  chorus  has  said  that  it  is  right  to  protect  one's  family.    Amphitryon  adds 

5S5  f>: 

7rp6s  crov  fiiv,  w  ttou,  toTs  (frlXois  eivtu  <f>l\ov 

to.  r'  (X^Pa  U-icrelv. 
That  4>i\ov  is  active  cannot  be  doubted.      So  it  is  Eur.  I.  A.  343  f.,  where  Mene- 
laus  reproaches  Agamemnon  of  no  longer  being  ready  to  help  his  friends,  refer- 
ring of  course  to  Agamemnon's  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  Iphigenia  for  the  common 
weal : 

k£t'  e7ret  Ka/rVcrxes  apx&s,  fiera^aXwv  &\\ovs  rpbirovs 
roh  (pCkoiaiv  cwk^t1  fjcrda  tois  irplv  ws  irpbaQev  (piXos 

Adrastus    praises  Capaneus  for  his  readiness  to  assist  and  defend  his  friends, 
whether  present  or  not  (Eur.  Suppl.,  867  f.) : 

(plXos  7"'  aXr)9r)s  9}v  (pLXocs  Trapoval  re 
Kal    fir]  wapovcriv. 

Again  in  Eur.  I.  T. ,  609  f.,   Iphigenia  praises  Orestes  for  his  noble  resolve  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  Pylades,  in  these  terms  : 

Co  XrjfjC  {LpicrTOv    di?  air''  evyevovs  tlvos 
plifts  wicpvKas,  to?s  (f)l\ois  t1  opduis  (plXos. 
Eur.  fr.  194  (Nauck)  : 

6  31  rj  avxos  <pl\oio~l  r1  a.o~(paXrjs  cplXos 
Tr6\ei  t1  dpiaros. 

The  lines  speak  for  themselves.    Thus,  u>s  (plXos  (/n'X^means  "as  it  befits  a  friend 

to  act   toward  his  friend."      Cp.  Eur.  Ale.  369  f.,  I.  A.  269;  cp.  also,  Or.  652  f. 

Therefore,  (plXos  eivai  tois  (plXois  is  equivalent  to  rotis  (plXovs  (piXe'iv  (Eur.   Hel. 

1426).    But  especially  where  a  friend  is  in  sore  need  of  help,  there  it  is  incumbent 

upon  a  man  to   prove   his   friendship.     1  hus  Orestes  (Eur.   Or.   454   f.)   says  to 

Menelaus  : 

8vop.a  yap,  epyov  51  ovk  '^xovctlv  oi  (plXot, 

oi  /U.77  'ttl  ralci  (TV/j.(popaTs  8vt€S  cplXoi 

and  (ib.  665  f.). 

tovs  (plXovs 
iv  Tots  KaKols  XPV  T°is  cplXoiaiv  ootpeXrfv 

who  draws  back  out  of  fear  for  his  own  skin  does  6  toIs  (piXotai  SpQaiv  oi  kclkoI 
<plXoi  (ib.  748). 

Therefore  Ismene  says  to  Antigone,  who  imperils  her  own  life  for  the  sake 
of  her  brother's  wellfare,  "you  are  a  true  friend  to  those  you  hold  dear."  With 
the  <plXot  of  course  Polyneices  is  meant  in  the  first  place,  but  also  the  whole 
Labdacid  house  which  is  indirectly  insulted  by  Creon.  They  are  the  (plXot.  of  11. 
10  and  1 1,  the  ifxol  of  1.  48,  the  oi  virb  xQovbs  of  1.  65  and  the  ol  kAtco  of  1.  75  and 
are  those  to  whom  Antigone  refers  as  the  ones  whom  she  is  bound  to  please  (89) 
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authority   of  the   gods  ;  but  it    is    only   a   passing    mention, 
designed  as  a  warning  to  Ismene  (76  f.)  : 

crol  8'  el  So/cei, 
ra  rSiv  0eo)v  evTip?  art/Jidaaa    eye. 

But  this  solitary  word,  of  course,  does  not  warrant  us  in 
supposing  that  Antigone's  motive  should  be  found  in  an  in- 
born respect  for  the  divine  law. 

The  inward  pressure  to  which  she  yields  is  clearly  of  a 
wholly  different  nature,  as  her  actions  prove. 

She  goes  out  and  succeeds  in  performing  the  rites,  the 
svmbolical  burial — the  essence  of  which  consisted  in  the 
sprinkling  of  the  dust  on  the  corpse,  and  the  pouring  out  of 
the  libations — without  being  detected.  The  results  of  her 
deed  are  thus  described  by  the  guard  (245  ff.)  : 

Kal  8t)  Ae'7&)  cot*   tov  veKpov  Tt?   dpTioos 
6d^ra<i  ^€/3i]K€  kcittI  xpcorl  ht^iav 
kovlv  7ra\vva<i   Ka(pa<yio~Tevo~aii   a  XPV- 

and  (255  f.): 

6   fJiev  yap   rj<j)dvi(TTO,    Tvp-^-qpi^    fxev   ov) 
XeTTTrj   S'   ayos   (pevyovros   &)?   eTrrjv  kovls. 

The  guards  lay  the  body  bare  again,  as  Creon  had 
ordered  them  to  do,  and  Antigone,  who  of  course  expected 
Creon  to  undo  her  work,  returns,  and  performs  these  same 
rites  a  second  time.  This  is  the  guard's  report  of  Antigone's 
second  visit  (423  ff.)  : 

7]  7rat?   6paTai}   Kavcucwicvei  Tuicpds 

6pvi6o<;  otjiiv  (pdoyyov,  <y?  orav  Kevrjs 
425        evvrjs   veoaawv  opcpavov  /3\e\^?7   Ae^o?  • 

ovrco   8e  yavTt)   yjrtXbv  <w<?    opa  veKVV, 

yooicriv  e|c6/u.tyfey,   eK  8'   apas   Kcucas 

rjpcLTO  tolctl  rovpyov  i^eip<yaafxevot<;  • 

Kal  yepalv  ev6i)<i  hi^riav  <pepet  kovlv , 
430        €K  r    evKpoTqrov  yaXKeas   dp8i]v  irpoyov 

yo  alert  TpicnrovhoLGi  rbv  veKvv   are'c^ei. 
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And  the  guard  distinctly  refers  to  both  her  visits  (434  f.) : 

/cal  rds  re  irpoaOev  ra?   re  vuv  rjXe^^o \xev 
Trpa^us. 

Now  Sophocles'  interpreters,  starting  from  the  presump- 
tion that  Antigone  figures  in  this  play  as  the  upholder  of  the 
divine  law,  in  vain  have  tried  to  explain  this  second  visit 4; 
from  the  text  no  other  inference  can  be  drawn  than  that,  her 
first  act  is  complete  in  itself;  by  it  she  has  rendered  homage 
to  the  authority  of  the  gods  ;  why  should  she  return?  If 
the  audience  had  shared  the  current  conception  of  Sophocles' 
heroine,  her  second  act  would  come  as  a  perfect  surprise. 
But  from  our  point  of  view  her  actions  can  cause  no  surprise; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  just  what  we  should  have  expected  her 
to  do.  In  impassioned  words  she  has  vowed  to  stand  by  her 
brother;  she  is  well  aware  that  such  poor  tribute  as  she  has 
paid  him  could  not  compensate  for  the  torture  and  disgrace 
Creon's  renewed  exposure  implied  ;  not  that  her  act  was 
wholly  without  consequences  ;  she  has  proved  her  devotion  to 
her  brother;  and  he  is  not  wholly  unhonored  ;  but  of  course 
she  could  not  fully  restore  him  to  peace  and  honor  as  long  as 
Creon  adhered  to  his  resolve  to  expose  the  body  ;  hence  Tei- 
resias'  expression  with  reference  to  Polyneices'  corpse  (1071)  : 

"  dfjuotpov^    cLKTepMJTOv^avoaiov   veicvv" 

And  indeed  what  must  have  seemed  his  lot,  even  after  all 
Antigone  has  done  for  him,  to  the  Athenian  spectators,  who 
all  expected  once  to  rest  under  a  decent  tomb  and  who 
erected  /cepordcfria  to  those  of  their  relatives  whose  re- 
mains were  lost?  The  traditional  realm  of  Hades'  witty 
comedians  might  judge  a  fitting  frame- work  for  ludicrous 
scenes,  but  the  Athenians  scrupulously  watched  over  and 
honored    their   family   graves   as   the   resting-place    of  their 


4Cp.  Jebb  ad  429  ;  W.  Gringmuth,  Fleck.  Jahrb.  149,  pp.  600  ff ;  W.  Barth 
N.  Jahrb.  f.  d.  kl.  Alt.  1900,  p.  181  ff.  B.  Nake,  Fleck.  Jahrb.  149,  pp.  257  ft. 
and  818  ff.  holding  that  the  second  visit  is  wholly  superfluous  thinks  it  is  a  further 
evidence  of  Antigone's  guilt. 
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ancestors  and  their  own  future  home.  But  Polyneices  remained 
cast  out,  a  prey  for  dogs  and  carrion-birds;  hence  Teiresias' 
expression.  And  would  it  have  been  possible  for  this 
Antigone,  as  we  have  beheld  and  understood  her  in  the 
prologue,  quietly  to  look  at  Creon's  further  outrageous  acts? 
But  was  it  not  also  literally  true  what  Ismene  had  said  :  that 
Antigone  was  striving  after  the  impossible? 

The  Antigone  of  modern  interpretation,  however,  should 
have  gone  home  after  the  first  visit,  resting  satisfied  with 
having  paid  due  reverence  to  the  gods  above  and  below,  her 
object  attained. 

And  now  she  stands  before  Creon.  The  storm  that  has 
been  raging  in  her  soul  has  but  increased  in  force  ;  caught 
while  honoring  her  brother,  forcibly  prevented  frcm  deft  nding 
him  against  Creon's  vindictiveness,  dragged  away  from  this 
scene  of  dishonor  to  her  race,  as  a  common  law-breaker,  by 
this  vulgar  fellow,  who  boasts  of  his  captive  as  a  goodly 
prize  ;  humiliated,  insulted,  exasperated  at  her  own  weakness 
and  her  antagonist's  power,  her  passion  blazes  fiercer  than 
ever.  She  stands  before  her  judge  ;  but  why  should  she 
explain  to  him  what  drove  her  to  transgress  his  law?  She 
hates  him,  the  man  who  only  succeeded  to  the  throne  after1 
the  gods  had  ruined  her  house,  and  who  first  used  his  power 
to  insult  one  of  "  her  own,"  Though  eager  to  show  him 
her  contempt,  yet  she  is  resolved  to  answer  the  questions 
she  foresees,  curtly. 

When  the  guard  has  finished  his  story,  Creon  turns  to 
his  prisoner  (44 if)  : 

ere  8rjy  ere  rr)v  vevovaav  e'<?  nreSov  /cdpa, 
c/>r;?,  r)  Karapvel  fir)  hehpatcevcu  rdSe  ; 

"  Es  ist  Hohn  wenn  sie  sich  nicht  begniigt  das  erste 
Glied  dieser  Alternative  zu  bejahen,  sondern  zugleich  das 
zweite  verneint5  :" 

Kal  (prjfil  Spaaai  kovk  ctTrapvovfiai  to  fir]. 


5Bruhn,  N.  Jahrb.  f.  d.  klass.  Alt.  1898,  p.  250. 
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When  he  questions  her  again  (446  f.) : 

crv   8'   elire  fxoi  firj   /jl7)ko<;,   ctXXa  ctvvto/jlcos, 
rfhrjada  K^pvyQevra   /jltj   irpdaaeiv  rd8e ; 

she  answers  as  scornfully  as  before  : 

y8r]  •  tl   8'   ovk  epieXXov ;    epupavij   yap  rjv. 

Creon  is  now  thoroughly  angered  : 

fcal  8-rjr    eroXpias   rovcrS   virepftaiveiv  v6p,ovs ; 

Why  does  Antigone  now  brtak  her  superb  silence  ?  The 
secret  lies  in  the  peremtory  tone  of  Creon's  question,  and  es- 
pecially in  one  word  he  uses  :  eroXpuas  ;  "  if  she  dared  to  trans- 
gress his  law  !  "  If  we  have  fully  understood  the  irresistible 
force  of  Antigone's  passion,  it  is  plain  that  this  question  and 
the  tone  of  the  man,  whom  she  despises  above  all,  could  have 
but  one  effect  on  her,  as  she  is  in  her  present  mood  ;  it  forci- 
bly compels  her  to  abandon  her  resolve  not  to  waste  any 
words  on  him,  and  she  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  words  of  con- 
tempt and  scorn.     This  is  her  answer  : 

450  ov  <ydp  ti  pboi  Zew   rjv  6  K-qpvgas  rdSe, 

ovS"  rj   £vvolko<;   roiv  Kara)   Oeoiv  AiKrj 
TOiovao    ev  dvOpdiiroiaiv  copiaev  vop,ov<i  • 
oi>8e  aOeveiv  roaovrov  (popurjv   ra   era 
KTjpvy pia6\    war    dypairra   Kacrc^aXr}   6ewv 

455  vopiip,a   8vvacr6ai   Ovrjrbv  ov0y   virep8papieiv  ■ 

ov  yap  ri   vvv  ye  /ca^des,   ctXX'   aei  irore 
£77   ravra,   K0v8el<i   ol8ev  e£  orov  'cj)dv7]. 
tovtcov  iyco  ovk  epieXXov,   civ8pb<;   ov8evbs 
cppovrjpia   8eicraa\    ev   Oeolai   tt)v   8ikiiv 

460  8dicreiv.    davovpievt]   <ydp   e%r)8ri}    ti   8"1    ov ; 

tcei   fir)   crv  TrpovKrjpv^as  •   el   8e   rov   %p6vov 
irpocrOev   Oavovpiai,   Kep8os   avr    iya>   Xeya>. 
bans   yap   ev  iroXXolaiv,    <w?   eyd>,    /cafcois 
£77,   7rw?   08'   ou%l  Kardavcbv   /ce'p8o<;   cpe'pei ; 

465  oi/rft)?   epioiye  rov8e  rov   p,6pov  Tvj^elv 
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irap    ovoev  aA/yo?  ■   aAA.    az>,   a   Toy  e£   e/ir?<? 
fir]Tpb<i   Oavovr    aOainov  <  6V r  >  r/vea^ofjiriv^ 
/ceivois  av  rjXyovv  •   roiaSe  8'   ou/e   aXyvvofiai. 
aol  o'   et   So/cco   vvv  ficopa   hpwaa  rvy^dveiv, 
cr^eSov  ti   /jLcopw   puwpiav  o§\lg kclvw •. 

Sophocles  has  rightly  seen  that  he  could  not  make  Anti- 
gone in  her  present  mood  excuse  her  deed  before  Creon ;  she 
does  not  crave  his  pardon,  she  does  not  care  what  he  thinks 
about  her  deed  ;  she  only  wishes  to  retaliate  for  her  sufferings, 
her  humiliation  ;  she  must  tell  him  not  only  that  she  dared 
to  transgress  his  law,  but  that  it  did  not  exist  even  for  her; 
she  must  show  him  that  his  iroX/jLas  was  wholly  out  of 
place;  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  duty;  she  must  use  a  most 
crushing  argument,  that  shall  prove  to  him  that  he  had  no 
authority  at  all  to  issue  such  a  decree;  all  this  she  could  not 
better  do  than  by  contrasting  his  authority,  his  one-day-old 
law,  with  the  authority  of  the  gods,  with  the  ever-existent 
divine  ordinances  to  which  she  has  rendered  obedience". 
But  more  than  this,  his  word  eTo'X/ia?  did  not  only  imply  : 
"  Did  you  not  respect  my  will  ?  "  but  also  "  Did  you  not  fear 
my  punishment  ?"  Therefore  she  must  tell  him  that  his  threat 
was  an  empty  one,  that  his  punishment  did  not  exist  for  her, 
that  he  is  powerless  against  her  ;  this,  again,  she  could  do  no 
better  than  by  saying  that  death  is  welcome  to  her,  that  it  has 
no  terror  for  her,  that  he  would  but  render  her  a  service  by 
freeing  her  from  this  life  of  suffering. 

The  gist  of  her  words  therefore  is  :  "Did  you  imagine 
that  you  could  annul  the  divine  law?  or  did  you  suppose 
that  your  punishment  meant  anything  to  me?"  This  is  the 
stinging  taunt  contained  in  her  words  ;  this  is  what  she  wants 
to     bring    home     to    him.       For    as     he     has     exasperated 


■  6  Reading  with  Blaydes. 
7  Kaibel  (p.  14)  already  has  pointed  out  the  true  light  in  which  to  consider 
11.  450  ff.  :   non  satis  i  1 11  (interpretes)  hoc  attenderunt  quod  deorum  leges  aeternas 
propterea  Antigona  advocavit  ut  cum  novicia  Creontis  lege  compararet,  ut  Creontis 
legem  prae  illis  contemptu  dignam  notaret. 
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her,  so  she  wishes  to  exasperate  him,  and  the  higher  she 
extols  the  divine  authority,  the  more  crushing  her  contempt 
for  what  he  ordains. 

Then,  and  only  then  she  adds  :  "  But  if  I  had  suffered 
my  own  brother  to  lie  in  death  unburied,,  that  would  have 
grieved  me  ;  for  this,  I  am  not  grieved."  Now  she  strikes 
the  true  key-note  of  her  conduct,  but  she  quickly  checks 
herself;  how  could  he  understand  her  feelings?  One  blow 
more  is  needed  :  "  And  if  I  now  seem  to  you  to  act  foolishly, 
I  should  say,  it  is  a  fool  that  arraigns  my  folly." 

Her  passionate  indignation  is  strongly  reflected  in  her 
language,  the  forcible  negatives  repeatedly  opening  her  sen- 
tences indicate  her  mood  ;  so  her  abrupt,  jerky  works  in  the 
last  ten  verses. 

As  is  well  known,  Sophocles'  commentators  have  based 
their  conception  of  Antigone's  character  on  the  first  ten  lines ; 
that  is,  they  have  mistaken  the  argument  Antigone  uses  for  a 
statement  of  her  motives  ;  they  have  forgotten  that  Antigone 
could  not  possibly  have  explained  to  Creon  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  force  that  drove  her  irresistibly  to  revolt. 
Moreover  there  is  another  point  we  ought  to  remember : 
Sophocles'  audience  by  this  time  has  grown  thoroughly  impa- 
tient with  Creon's  obstinate  wrong-headedness  and  his  narrow 
vanity.  His  peremptoriness,  his  belief  in  his  own  infallibility, 
his  tyrannical  bearing  have  made  him  lose  the  sympathy  of  the 
spectators,  and  so  when  he  has  put  his  question,  every  single 
man  in  that  audience,  indignant  with  Creon's  conceit,  would 
have  thought :  "  Does  he  forget,  that  there  are  other  laws 
besides  his  own?"  Therefore,  since  Antigone  has  acted, 
in  any  case,  in  accordance  with  the  divine  commandments,  the 
argument  was  so  powerful  and  so  obvious  that  it  would  have 
been  sorely  missed,  if  Sophocles  had  not  made  her  use  it. 
It  is  an  argument,  a  weapon  Antigone  was  bound  to  use,  and 
uses  with  great  advantage,  but  it  must  be  understood  purely 
as  such. 

Evidently  the  chorus  are  voicing  what  the  audience  felt, 
when  they  say  :  "  she   shows   herself  the  passionate  child  of 
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a    passionate  father  ;    she   knows    not    how   to  bend  before 
troubles."      (471  f.) 

But  Antigone's  words  have  had  the  intended  effect  upon 
Creon  ;  she  has  aimed  well,  he  is  touched  to  the  quick  and 
speaks  of  nothing  but  her  arrogance,  that  proud  independ- 
ent spirit  of  hers,  that  he  will  curb  ;  she  shall  pay  the  penalty 
of  her  insolence  (473-487).  But  Antigone  only  laughs  at  his 
threats  and  persists  in  taunting  him  :  "  does  he  purpose  .more 
than  to  kill  her?"     Creon  answers  rudely  (498)  :  {  f\     I   I    \ 

i<ya>  fiev  ovhev  •   tovt    e%(ov  airavT    e%(w. 

"  Why,  then,"  she  says,  "should  you  tarry  ?  I  do  not 
care  for  your  conversation,  nor  you  for  mine.  And  yet  what 
nobler  deed  could  I  have  done  than  burying  my  own  brother? 
All  would  affirm  it,  if  fear  had  not  sealed  their  lips.  But 
royalty,  blest  in  so  much  besides,  has  the  power  to  do  and 
say  what  it  pleases." 

The  following  altercation  between  Creon  and  Antigone 
needs  no  comment.  Creon  returns  to  his  plea  that  Polyneices, 
who  was  a  traitor,  did  not  deserve  to  be  honored  like  his 
brother,  while  Antigone  reiterated  that  both  were  her  brothers, 
both  loved  alike  by  her,  closing  her  defense  with  that  famous 
line  (523): 

ovtoi  crvve^deiv  aWa  (Tv/juf>i\€iv  ecf) 

to  which  Creon  rudely  retorts  : 

Kara)  vvv  iXOova' ,   el  (piXrjreov^   <f)i\et 
/ceivovs  •   ifiou  8£   %wvto<?   ouk  ap^ei  yvvr}. 

Presently  Ismene  is  led  in,  whom  Creon,  in  his  eagerness 
to  show  Thebes  that  he  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  has  accused 
of  being  her  sister's  accomplice.  Filled  with  remorse  at  having 
deserted  her  sister,  since  she  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to 
abandon  her  dangerous  plans,  she  now  wishes  to  share  Anti- 
gone's fate,  and  to  reinstate  herself  in  her  brother's  favor  by 
laying  claim  to  a  share  in  Antigone's  act  of  piety  towards  him. 
But  this  change  in  attitude   comes  too   late,  and  besides  this 


v  tovLlWC 
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was  not  the  time  to  approach  Antigone ;  after  all  she  has  gone 
through  during  this  day,  she  is  now  governed  by.  but  one 
impulse,  that  has  replaced  everything  else — the  desire  for 
retaliation,  the  impulse  to  strike  back  and  to  strike  hard. 
Hence  her  cruel  and  harsh  rejection  of  Ismene's  offer. 
"  Ismene  has  no  claim  to  the  result  of  a  deed  in  which  she 
had  no  share  ;  she  (Antigone)  does  not  care  for  a  love  that 
exists  but  in  words  and  not  in  deeds  ;  she  will  not  allow 
Ismene  to  die  with  her  ;  her  own  death  will  suffice."  And 
when  Ismene  asks  :  "  What  life  is  dear  to  me,  bereft  of  you  ?  " 
she  cuttingly  retorts  :  "Ask  Creon ;  he  is  the  one  you  care  for" 

(549-)8 

Finally  Creon  interposes  (561  f.)  : 

TOO    TTCuSe    (f)7]/jU    TCD&€    TTJV    fJL€V    apTlOiS 

avow  7recf>dv6ai}   ttjv  B'    ctcf)'   ov  t<x  irpoir'   ecf)v. 

He  has  known  Antigone's  passionate  character  for  years. 
Highly  important  to   our   right   understanding  of  Anti- 
gone is  Ismene's  answer  : 

ov  <ydp  7T0T,   a>va£,   ovS'   0?   av  (3\d<TTr}   pAvei 
vov<s  toZ?   KaKO)<i  irpdcraovaiv,   aXX'    i^tcrraraL. 

"  Reason  forsakes  the  unfortunate  under  the  stress  of 
their  misfortunes  ;"  the  role  Antigone  has  played  up  to  this 
part  of  the  drama,  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
saying.     But  Creon  does  not  understand  such  language  ;  even 


8  Some  scholars  to  whom  Antigone  figures  in  this  play  as  a  religious  martyr, 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  free  her  from  all  blame,  and  excused  her 
harshness  to  Ismene  with  the  plea  that  it  was  Antigone's  wish  to  impress  upon 
Creon  Ismene's  innocence  that  prompted  her  to  these  apparently  needless  taunts 
(cp.  Bellerm.  p.  141,  Jebb.  introd.  p.  29).  It  suffices  to  remark  that  if  this  were 
true,  Sophocles  ought  to  have  made  Antigone  free  her  sister  from  all  blame  the 
moment  Creon  launched  his  accusations.  But  she  .'■aid  nothing  in  response  to 
his  charge,  although  Creon  explained  at  some  length  what  cause  he  had  for  sus- 
pecting her  of  complicity  (488-494),  thus  opening  the  way  for  a  reply  from  Anti- 
gone ;  but  she  simply  shrugs  her  shoulders  and  bids  him  not  to  waste  any  more 
words ;  to  his  groundless  charge  against  Ismene  she  evidently  does  not  pay  ihe 
slightest  attention. 
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the  fact  of  which  Ismene  reminds  him,  that  Antigone  is  his 
son's  bride,  cannot  shake  him  in  his  resolve;  both  sisters  are 
\ed  away9. 

There  is  a  momentary  pause. 

The  audience  has  beheld  Antigone  in  the  climax  of  pas- 
sionate emotion  ;  she  has  stood  before  them  overpowered  by 
sheer  superior  force,  but  not  subdued  in  spirit ;  vehemently 
resenting  the  ignominious  treatment  she  has  suffered  ;  and  she 
has  retaliated  ;  she  was  driven  even  to  taunt  Ismene,  who 
could  leave  her  brother  to  suffer  his  dreadful  doom,  and  had 
deserted  her  at  a  time  when  heaven  and  earth  seemed  in 
alliance  against  "  her  own."      And  now  her  doom  is  sealed. 

The  audience  has  followed  every  word  of  that  last  scene 
in  breathless  anxiety. 

What  purpose  does  the  following  choral  ode  serve? 

Let  us  first  trace  its  contents.  The  chorus  begins  by 
saying:  "Blest  are  those,  whose  life  has  not  tasted  of  evil; 
for  when  a  house  has  once  been  shaken  by  the  gods,  there 
the  curse  fails  nevermore,  but  passes  from  one  generation  to 

another "     This  truth  they  exemplify  by  the  fate  of 

Antigone,  who  is  but  a  chip  of  the  Labdacid  block  :  "So  I 
see  the  sorrows  of  the  Labdacids  dating  back  from  olden 
time  ;  calamity  is  heaped  upon  calamity  and  there  is  no 
deliverance,  a  god  strikes  them  down  ;  for  now  again  the  god 
of  death  has  mowed  down  the  last  root,  in  consequence  of 
folly  of  the  mind  and  frenzy  at  the  heart."  This  leads  them 
to  reflect  on  the  power  of  the  divine  will,  personified  in  Zeus, 
the  supreme  god :  "  What  mortal  can  withstand  the  power 
of  Zeus,  which  neither  sleep  nor  time  can  master?  Forever 
does  he  rule  from  above.  This  law  shall  prevail  forever." 
(What  this  law  said  cannot  be  determined,  the  text  unfortun- 

9  It  is  clear  that  the  idea  that  Antigone  would  have  spoken,  1.  572:  <3 
(piXrad''  Alfiov,  ibs  a1  dri/udfa  var-rip,  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Imagine 
Antigone,  after  she  has  just  shown  her  supreme  contempt  for  all  Creon  has  to 
say,  now  sentimentally  exclaiming :  "  Dear  Haemon,  how  thy  father  wrongs 
thee,  calling  me  an  evil  woman!"  Even  Kaibel  (p.  16,  n.  1)  and  Corssen  (p. 
65)  concur  here  in  giving  the  line  to  Ismene  (as  the  mss.  do)  cp.  also  M.  L. 
Earle,  CI.  Rev.  13,  p.  392. 
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ately  being  corrupt.10)  Then  they  finally  add  :  "For  many 
are  inspired  by  hope,  which,  though  often  a  comfort,  often, 
too,  proves  treacherous  (when  the  inspiration  comes  from 
Zeus);  they  see  nothing  of  what  is  sure  to  come,  for  indeed, 
it  has  been  well  said  that  he,  whom  the  god  drives  to  infatua- 
tion, cannot  discern  between  right  and  wrong ;  a  short  time 
only  is  he  without  evil." 

Antigone's  frenzy,  then,  her  \6jov  avoia  Kal  fypevwv  ipivix;,1 
is  another  calamity  brought  about  by  the  gods  :  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  doomed  race.  It  may  be  well  to  compare  this 
thought  with  the  words  of  the  chorus,  when  Antigone  is  led 
in  by  the  guard  (379  ff.)  : 

a>   Svar^vof 

Kal   hvarrjvov  7rarpb<;   OtStTrooa, 

tI   7tot  ;    ov  &ij  ttov  ae  7'   cnrLGTOvaav 

TOi?   ftaaiXeioicriv  a<yovai  vo/xovi 

Kal  ev  cMppoavvy   fcadeXovres  ; 

The  second  part  of  the  ode  (second  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe)  is  held  by  Sophocles'  commentators  to  stand  but  in  loose 
connection  to  the  foregoing  part :  Antigone's  fate  leads  them 
to  reflect  on  Zeus'  power  generally,  and  the  second  anti- 
strophe  has  nothing  to  do  with  Antigone,  but  contains  an  un- 
conscious reference  to  Creon.  This  view  is  untenable.  The 
infatuation  which  forms  the  subject  of  these  verses  could  not 
refer  to  Creon's  perversity  of  mind  ;  it  is  of  a  wholly  different 
order;  the  iXirU  the  chorus  speak  of  is  that  hopeful  confidence 


10  The  mss.  have  (613  f. )  ovdtv  epwei  OvarQiv  fiibTq  ird^iro\is  enrbs  aros, 
which  yields  no  sense  ;  Dindorf  suspected  that  oiibkv  ipirei  and  e/crds  aras  had 
been  supplied  from  11.  618  and  625  respectively,  the  corruption  then  not  being 
confined  to  7rd/x7roXts,  and  it  is  indeed  not  improbable  that  at  least  the  latter  part 
of  614  had  been  wholly  obscured,  cktos  dras  then  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  antistrophe,  by  some  copyist,  who  wished  to  fill  up  the  gap  hi>  text  presented. 
The  meaning  of  the  lost  verses  cannot  be  determined  ;  all  attempts  to  restore  the 
passage  must  remain  pure  guess-work. 

'Cp.  Jebb's  comment  on  this  last  expression:  "the  infatuated  itnpuhe 
which  urged  Antigone  to  the  deed  is  conceived  as  a  Fury  that  drove  her  to  her 
doom." 
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of  success  2  which  leads  a  man  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some- 
thing substantial,  to  dangerous  deeds,  that  afterwards  prove 
disastrous.      Cp.  Pind.  Nem  XI,  43  ff : 

to  8"  ifc  Aio?   avOpcoTTOfi  (racf)€<i   ov%   eirerai 
re/c/Aap  •   aXX,'   epurav  /AeyaXavopiais  iv  fiaivofiev, 
epya  T€  7roWa  nevoivwvTes  •   SeSerat,  yap  avaiSel 
iXTTiSt  jvia  '   7rpo/jt,a0eias   S'   clttokuvtcu  poai. 
Kephewv  he  ^pi]   fxerpov  Oijpeve'fiev  • 
ciTrpoaLKroiv   S'   ipwTcov  b^vrepai   /xavtai. 

Aeschylus  also  has  repeatedly  sounded  the  warning  note 
against  too  much  enterprise  ;  man  suffers  himself  to  be  driven 
by  his  ambition  or  his  high  hopes  to  great  deeds  only  to  find 
himself  the   victim  of  the  treacherous  god.3 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  the  Greeks,  eminently 
passionate  and  impulsive  as  they  were,  looked  upon  their 
passions  as  a  manifestation  of  the  delusive  power  of  the 
gods,  it  must  be  clear  that  they  would  not  have  regarded  the 
impetuosity  with  which  Antigone  rushes  to  her  deed,  and  the 
vehemence  of  her  emotions  as  due  to  any  other  cause, 
especially  since  she  was  to  them  but  the  daughter  of  a  race 
where  the  gods  had  wrought  so  much  havoc  already.  But 
more  than  that,  the  chorus  have  already  spoken  of  her  "  folly," 
of  the  "  infatuated  impulse"  that  drove  her  to  her  deed,  and 
they  have  ranged  it  among  the  calamities  that  befell  her  house 
on  the  part  of  the  gods ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  doubted 
that  the  delusive  power  of  Zeus  here  celebrated  is  the  power 
that  has  manifested  itself  in  the  case  of  Antigone. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  chorus  ;  that  they 
are    tremulous    old     men,     willing     to    bend     their    necks 


2  e\7ris  has  the  same  shade  of  meaning,  Eur.  Suppl.  479  f.  : 

iXwls  fipoTois  kclklcttov  i)  7roXXds  w6\evs 
<rvv7J\J/\   dyovcra  0v/xbv  eh  wep/JoXas" 

where  Wilamovvitz  aptly  translates  it  by  "  Vertrauensseligkeit  "  Cp.  such 
expressions  as  e\7rt'5os  (f>l\ov  dpaaos  (Aesch.  Ag.  994)  O&pcros  iXiridos  (Eur.  Hec. 
370)   6pa<re?a  eX-rrts   (Eur.  And.  444). 

3  Cp.  for  instance  Suppl.  90  ff.,  Pers.  93  ff. 
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under  any  yoke,  weaklings  readily  submitting  to  the 
fancies  of  their  king;  that  their  judgment  on  Antigone's 
deed  is  invalidated  by  the  subsequent  change  in  their 
attitude.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  last  asser- 
tion, we  will  consider  later  on  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  such 
general  statements  seem  futile  ;  Sophocles  just  used  the 
chorus  as  he  needed  it.  The  chorus  does  not  play  always  the 
same  role  ;  sometimes  they  serve  as  actors,  but  often  they 
are  "das  sprachrohr  fur  die  empfindungen  und  gedanken 
von  denen  der  dichter  seine  handlung  getragen  wissen  will," 
as  Wilamowitz  puts  it.  Any  unprejudiced  reader  will  recog- 
nize that  it  is  this  role  the  chorus  are  playing  now.  For  let  us 
suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  usual  conception 
of  Antigone  is  the  right  one.  The  audience,  then,  we  sup- 
pose, were  in  raptures  over  Antigone's  religious  heroism:  the 
authority  of  the  divine  law  was  vindicated  !  And  then  the 
chorus,  in  whom  the  Greek  audience  was  wont  to  see  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  poet,  celebrated  this  deed  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  delusive  power  of  the  god.  The  ode  would  have 
proved  a  frightful  dissonant;  it  would  have  jarred  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  spectators  ;  and  Sophocles  was  constrained  to 
administer  this  douche  to  his  audience  because  the  Theban 
elders  were  to  play  the  role  of  weaklings,  and  thus  were  not 
available  for  the  part  usually  played  by  a  tragic  chorus. 

I  think  the  ode  is  a  distinctive  proof  that  the  foregoing 
scene  led  the  thoughts  of  the  audience  in  a  different  direction 
from  what  is  usually  assumed,  and  the  "  pious"  poet  did  not 
fail  to  make  this  impression  a  more  lasting  one.  Not  that 
they  would  not  have  admired  Antigone's  heroic  defense  of 
her  brother,  but  her  reckless  daring  would  have  suggested 
to  the  ordinary  spectator  something  else  besides,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  daughter  of  Oedipus. 

The  ode  revealed  to  the  audience  the  poet's  meaning; 
it  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  "Stimmungsbild." 

In  the  ensuing  scene  Haemon  pleads  with  Creon  on  his 
bride's  behalf;  the  audience  has  only  just  before  (by  Ismene's 
words)  been  informed  of  his  existence  and  of  his  relation  to 
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Antigone.  The  poet  introduced  him  simply  to  effect  Creon's 
downfall.  He  could  not  leave  Creon  in  possession  of  the  field, 
for  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators  was  with  Antigone,  and 
although  her  fate  might  be  traced  to  the  malicious  destiny  of 
the  house,  Creon  had  been  an  active  agent  in  bringing  it 
about.  Sophocles  was  therefore  face  to  face  with  a  serious 
di  'Acuity,  which  he  solved  by  the  introduction  of  Haemon. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  seemed  the  best  possible  solution4 ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  carried  with  it  a  disadvantage  : 
it  would  tend  to  impair  the  effect  of  Antigone's  isolation  ; 
as  Haemon's  bride  she  would  appear  in  a  different  aspect  to 
the  audience.  Hence  Sophocles  has  done  his  utmost  to 
restrict  Haemon's  role  to  what  he  needed  it  for  :  his  relation 
to  Creon  ;  and  he  has  kept  him  in  the  background  even  where 
this  was  hardly  feasible  ;  thus  it  must  cause  surpiise  that 
Antigone  does  not  look  to  Haemon  to  help  her  in  fulfilling 
the  task  she  has  set  herself;  still  more  astonishing  is  the  fact 
that  Ismene  in  the  prologue  never  reminds  her  sister  of  his 
existence.  Sophocles'  object,  however,  is  clear  enough  :  the 
prologue  formed  a  most  important  part  of  his  tragedy,  for 
the  first  impression  the  audience  would  receive  would  be  the 
most  powerful  one  ;  and  the  two  sisters  were  to  appear  before 
the  audience  as  the  last  survivors  of  a  doomed  race.  Therefore 
Antigone  was  to  accuse  the  gods  in  bitter  terms  of  sparing 
her  nothing  ;  therefore,  Ismene  was  to  remind  her  sister  of 
all  the  evils  that  had  been  fulfilled  upon  them  ;  and  when 
Antigone  leaves  she  bears  a  certain  stamp  that  remains  with 
her.  But  she  would  bear  a  wholly  different  aspect  if  Sopho- 
cles had  replaced  Ismene  by  Haemon. 

Therefore  also    the    last  time  Antigone  appears  all  allu- 
eions    to    him    are    studiously  avoided.      This    treatment    of 


4Cp.  L.  Schmidt's  Ethik  I,  p.  71  :  es  kann  fur  einem  Vater  keine  hartere 
Strafe  der  Gotter  geben,  als  wenn  sein  Sohn  vor  seinen  Augen  untergeht;  nur 
dadurch  wird  die  Antigone  des  Sophokles  ganz  verstiindlich,  in  welcher  der  Tod 
H  anion's  und  das  Bewustsein  an  ihm  einen  Theil  der  Schuld  zu  tragen  dem 
Kreon  ein  Loos  bereitet,  das  ohne  Vergleich  viel  schwerer  ist  als  das  der 
Antigone. 
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Haemon's  role  shows  us  the  freedom  an  ancient  poet  allowed 
himself  in  such  matters. 

But  Haemon's  plea  has  no  other  effect  upon  Creon 
than  to  enrage  him  more  and  more  ;  he  sees  in  his  son's 
remonstrances  another  attack  upon  his  authority,  and  does 
not  heed  his  warning  not  to  provoke  any  longer  the  anger  of 
the  chthonic  gods. 

To  do  Creon  justice,  we  may  observe  that  in  the  face  of 
the  character  of  Antigone's  resistance,  it  was  a  hard  thing  for 
him  to  draw  back. 

When  Antigone  again  appears,  and  for  the  last  time, 
on  the  point  of  being  conducted  to  her  prison,  where  she  is 
destined  to  die,  a  change  has  come  over  her.  Sophocles  has 
rightly  seen  that  he  should  introduce  her  once  more,  and  in 
a  different  mood,  so  as  to  heighten  the  sympathy  for  his  hap- 
less heroine.  Reason  has  now  recovered  its  place  in  her 
mind  ;  the  storm  that  raged  in  her  soul  has  abated,  and  now 
that  the  force  of  her  passion,  that  sustained  her  all  through, 
has  left  her,  a  feeling  of  utter  weakness  creeps  into  her  soul. 
Without  repenting  of  her  deed,  for  instinctively  she  feels  that 
she  could  not  have  done  otherwise,  she  has  now  at  last 
attained  a  full  realization  of  its  consequences,  and  face  to  face 
with  death,  the  thought  that  she  must  die  so  young,  without 
a  word  of  consolation  or  pity,  is  too  much  for  her.  The 
strain  on  her  mind  has  relaxed  ;  she  breaks  down  utterly  ; 
and  while  before,  all  compassion  was  hateful  to  her,  she  now 
craves  a  word  of  pity  and  comfort.  In  this  mood  she  appeals 
profoundly  to  our  sympathy. 

The  chorus  aie  moved,  they  can  hardly  restrain  their 
tears  (800  ff).  Still  they  adhere  to  their  former  judgment  of 
Antigone's  act;  "  she  would  have  it  so"  (cp.  821)  and  they 
characterize  her  deed  as  "  a  reckless  running  up  the  steps 
where  Justice  sits  on  high,"  only  to  be  hurled  back.  The 
chorus  have  ever  disapproved  of  Creon's  vindictive  measuies 
against  Polyneices  ;  but  they  have  acquiesced  in  it  and  they 
deplore  Antigone's  scornful  ignoring  of  their  common  ruler 
and  the  attitude  she  assumed    before  him  ;  she  made  herself 
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the  champion  of  a  just  but  hopeless  cause,  and  fought  for  it  in 
a  manner  which  could  have  but  one  result.5 
Then  the  chorus  add  (856). 

irarpwov  S'   iiCTivei*;   tlv    a6\ov. 

Antigone,  painfully  reminded  of  the  curse  resting  upon 
her  house,  breaks  forth  into  grievous  lamentation  over  the 
miserable  fate  of  her  kindred:  "Thou  has  touched  on  my 
bitterest  thoughts,  awakening  the  ever  new  lament  for  my  sire 
and  for  all  the  doom  given  to  us,  the  famed  house  of  Lab- 
dacus.  Alas  for  the  horrors  of  the  mother's  bed  !  Alas  for 
the  wretched  mother's  slumber  at  the  side  of  her  own  son, 
and  my  sire  !  From  what  manner  of  parents  did  I  take  my 
miserable  being?  And  to  them  I  go  thus,  accursed,  unwed, 
to  share  their  home.  Alas,  my  brother  ;  ill-starred  in  thy 
marriage,  in  thy  death  thou  hast  undone  my  life  !  "  Her 
devotion  to  her  house  and  her  pride  are  strikingly  reflected 
in  her  words  ;  how  keenly  must  Sophocles'  Antigone  have 
suffered  under  the  blows  the  gods  inflicted  on  her  race  ; 
and  deeper  than  ever  does  she  feel  in  this  hour  of  grief  and 
desolation,  the  taint  resting  on  her  birth. 

The  chorus  again  recognize  her  evaefieia,  her  sisterly 
devotion  to  her  brother ;  yet  she  disregarded  the  Kpdros 
which  she  was  bound  to  obey,  the  same  Kpdros  which  had 
struck  her  down  in  her  daring  rush  up  to  Dike's  throne  ; 
"her  own  self-willed  temper  (avToyvcoros  dpya)  had  wrought 
her  ruin"  (872-875). 

Creon  now  enters  and  peremptorily  orders  the  guards  to 
lead  Antigone  away.  But  before  leaving  she  delivers  a  lorg 
speech.  Here  the  famous  passage  is  found,  the  contested 
spuriousness  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  celebrated    con- 


5  I  have  followed  in  the  main  Bellermann's  explanation  of  these  lines  ( 853  ft), 
who  adopts  F.  Kern's  conjecture  eo-xdroi/,  and  joins  irpo^ciaa  to  vxj/TjXbv  is  At/cas 
fiddpov.  As  to  line  855,  the  exact  form  may  be  in  doubt,  but  the  meaning  is 
clear;  perhaps  we  should  read  Trpoaiirecres,  £>t£kvov,  iridoi.  The  expression  would 
not,  I  believe,  sound  prosaic  to  the  Greek  ear,  but  woulc  indicate  the  heavines 
and  force  of  the  fall. 
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troversies  connected  with  the  ancient  drama.     Antigone  begins 
thus  : 

891  <5  fu/u./3o9,   &   vvfxcpelov,   a>  tcaTacrtca^r)1? 

ottcr)(Ti<;   aei<ppovpo<;}   ol  iropevofxai 
irpbs   tou?   ifjLavTrjS}   a>v  apiOpav  iv  vetcpols 
TrXeiarov  heSe/crai   ^epcrecpacra    oXwXotcov  • 

895  wy  Xoiadca   '<yco   /cat   KaKiara   Br}   p,aKpu> 

KCLTetiu,   irplv  p.01  puolpav  e%r}tceiv  fiiov. 

After  a  solemn  invocation  of  her  future  abode,  her 
thoughts  return  to  "  her  own,"  who  have  preceded  her  to  the 
realms  of  death;  she  is  the  last  of  them  to  descend  to  Hades. 
Noteworthy  is  the  Xoiadia;  is  not  Ismene  living  yet?  But  she 
is  no  longer  needed  and  now  forgotten,  and  Sophocles  knew 
well  that  while  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  a  doomed  race, 
*  going  to  the  death  would  be  a  tragic  figure,  Antigone,  the 
last  survivor  of  a  doomed  race,  would  be  doubly  tragical.6 

She  continues  : 

897  eXdovaa  p,e'vroi  /cdpr    ev  eXirurtv  rpecfxo 

(j)iXi]   fiev  rj^etv  Trarpi,   TrpoacpiXrjS   8e  aoi, 
fjtiPjTep,   (piXri   8e  <toi}   KaaiyvTjrov  icdpa  • 

900  eVet   davovTas   avro^etp   vfia'i   iyco 

eXovaa  /catcoapLijaa  KaTriTVfxfitois 
X0^  eStoxa  •   vvv  Be,   HoXvvei/ces,   to  crbv 
8e//,a5   TrepurreXXovaa  TOidB'    dpvvpxii. 

As  in  the  prologue  she  had  been  looking  forward  for  the 
love  and  approval  of  her  dead,  animated  by  the  desire  to  do 
what  was  pleasing  to  them,  so  now  she  is  hopeful  that  their 
love  is  awaiting  her.  This  is  all  characteristic  of  Antigone's 
devotion  to  her  kin  :  she  had  taken  care  of  them  after  their 
death,  to  prove  that  her  love  outlived  the  grave.      "  But  now. 


6  Cp.  1.  941  ;  other  explanations  of  this  ignoring  of  Ismene,  (Cp.  Schneidenin- 
Nauck  and  Jebb,  ad  941)  are  quite  superfluous  ;  the  treatment  of  Ismene's  iole  is 
but  another  evidence  of  the  freedom  granted  to  the  ancient  dramatist.  See  Kaibel's 
comment  on  Chrysothemis'  disappearance  in  the  Electra  when  she  has  served  a 
-imilar  purpose,  that  of  contrast  to  the  heroine,  p.  233  of  his  commentary. 
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Polyneices,"  she  adds,  "  honoring  you,  as  I  had  honored  them 
(and  that  with  the  same  purpose  :  to  prove  to  you  my  loyalty, 
and  be  rewarded  by  your  love),  I  suffer  this." 
She  continues  : 

Kairot   a'    eyco   Wifjajaa,    rots   (frpovoiKTiv,    eu. 
905        ov  yap  iror    ovt    av  el  re/cvoiv  ixrjTrjp  e<f>vv, 

out    el  7TO(T(9    p.'it   KarOavwv   irij/ceTO, 

,6ia  ttoXltwv   rov8'    av   ypo/uLi)v  ttovov. 

tiVo?    vo/xov   Si)   ravTa   Trpbi   yapiv   Xeya> ; 

7ruai<i   p.ev  av   /jlol   KaT$avjvT)<;   aXXos   tjv, 
910        ical   irals   air'    aXXov   c^coto?,    el   toOS'   ij/xirXaKOV  • 

/LiT^T/oo?    8'   ev  "Al&ov   /cal   irarpb^    tceicevdoTOLV 

ovk  ear    ct8e\cf)bs   oaris   av  fSXdaroi    nrore. 

TOicpSe   fxevTOi   er'   eKirpoTi/x-qaaa'   iyoo 

vo/A(i),    Kpeoi/Tt   ravr    e8o£7    dfiapraveiv 
915         Kal   8eivd   roX/xav^    &   KaaiyvrjTOv  Kcipa. 

Kal   vvv   ayei   fie   8td   yeposv   outco   Xaftatv 

aXe/crpov,    avvfxevaiov,    ovre   tov   ydpov 

fiepos   Xa%ovo~av   ovre   iraiheiov   rpo(f)ri<i, 

aXX'   &8'   €pi}p,os   7T/30?    (f)iX(ov   i)   Svo-piopjs 
920         ^o>a    ek    0av6vT(ov  epyofiat   Karacncafyds. 

iroiav  irape^eXdovaa   Saifxovcov   Siktjv  ; 

rl  yjp'f)  /ac  ttjv  8vari]vov  e?   deovs  en 

fiXerreiv ;    riv    avhdv  ^vpufidyutv ;    eirei  ye   8rj 

ty)v   8vaae/3eiav   evae/3ova    eKTifadfJbrjv. 
925        dXX'   el  p.ev  ovv  rdS'   earlv  ev  deois   icaXa, 

Tradovres   av  ^vyyvoljxev  rjixapTqicoTes  • 

el  5'   oi'S'   dfAaprdvovo-i,    fit)    TrXeico  /ca/ca 

irdOoiev  rj  Kal   Spcbaiv  i/c8(/ca)<>    ifie. 

11.  904-912  contain  the  famous  stumbling-block.  Schol- 
ars have  felt  that  the  sentiments  here  expressed  by  Antigone 
cannot  be  intelligibly  reconciled  with  the  current  theory  of 
her  motives  ;  if  Sophocles  intended  her  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  divine  law,  he  could  not  make  her  say  in  her  parting 
words  that  she  would  not  have  discharged  her  religious  duty 
towards  a  husband  or  children  in  case  the   city  had  forbidden 
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her.  Moreover,  would  the  divine  law  be  binding  only  if  a 
relative  had  died  unique  in  his  kind  ?  It  is  clear  that  if 
Sophocles  wished  to  impress  upon  his  audience  the  unquali- 
fied validity  of  the  divine  law  and  had  personified  this  idea 
in  Antigone  and  her  actions,  he  could  not  have  put  such 
sentiments  into  her  mouth  :  it  virtually  destroys  the  point 
of  his  tragedy.  Therefore  the  attempts  of  those  scholars 
who  tried  to  bring  these  sentiments  into  harmony  with  the 
prevalent  theory  on  the  part  Antigone  plays,  have  met,  as  a 
rule,  with  but  very  little  approval. 

Now,  Herodotus    tells    a    story  (III,  1 19)  which  closely 
resembles  the  incriminated  passage  in  our  drama,  and  there,  all 
that  seems  (from  the  old  point  of  view)  pointless  and  absurd 
here,    is    perfectly  intelligible.     Intaphernes,  who    has  given 
offence   to    Darius,   has  been  seized  and   imprisoned  with  his 
relatives  ;  his  wife  repeatedly  comes  lamenting  to  the  palace, 
till   Darius,    at    last  moved  to  pity,  resolves  to  release  one  of 
the   prisoners  :  she  chooses  her  brother.     The  king,  greatly 
surprised  at  this  choice,  asks   for  an    explanation,  which  she 
gives    in   these  words  :     S>  ftaaiXev,   avrjp  fiev  fxoi    av  aWos 
yevoiTO,  el  Bai/xcov  eOe'Xoc,  /cal  reicva  aWa,  el  ravra  airo^aXotfML  • 
7rarpb<i   8e  /ecu  fjLrjrpbs   ovtcen  pjoi    ^coovtoov  a8e\(j)eb<i   av  aWos 
ovBevl  TpoTTw  <yevoiTO  •   Tavrrj  ry  yvdofM-p  ^pecofievrj  eXe^a  ravra. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  scholars  have  seized  upon  this  passage 
as  the  source  of  the  alleged   interpolation   here  ;   and  indeed 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  resemblance  between  the  words 
of  Intaphernes'  wife  and  11.  909-912  is  so  striking  as  to  exclude 
the  possibility  that   both    passages  were  composed  independ- 
ently of  each  other.   Since  now,  Herodotus'  -story  undoubtedly 
was  the  original,  either  the  interpolator  or  Sophocles  himself 
must  have  had  the  Herodotean  passage  in  mind,  while  writing 
the  Antigone-verses.      But  if  Sophocles  is  the  author  of  these 
lines,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  make  his  heroine  act  from  an 
elevated  sense  of  religious    duty,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
prevalent  theory  of  her    motives  is  mistaken.     Therefore,  if 
we  are  to  vindicate  these  lines    for  our   poet,   we  must  begin 
with  testing  tlie  truth  of  this  theory. 
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This  is  what  Kaibel  has  done  ;  he  has  given  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  drama,  and  then  tried  to  show  that  the  con- 
demned lines  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  the  play,  as 
a  whole,  as  he  viewed  it.  His  conception  of  the  drama  might 
be  briefly  put  thus  :  Antigone  is  animated  by  a  desire  to  vindic- 
ate the  rights  of  her  house  and  her  brother,  against  Creon's 
usurpation  ;  she  is  proud  and  stubborn  ;  embittered  by  the 
long  series  of  calamities  that  have  befallen  her  house,  there  is 
no  love  or  tenderness  in  her;  and  she  hates  Creon.  Creon,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  obstinate  as  she,  inexperienced  in  govern- 
ment, but  well-meaning,  severe,  but  honest,  defends  his  own 
authority,  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  state.  As  a  result 
of  this  conflict  Antigone  is  rightly  punished  for  her  offence 
against  the  established  order  of  the  state,  and  Creon,  too, 
pays_the  penalty  for  his  disregard  of  the  divine  institutions. 
Nothing  but  the  conflict  between  these  two  headstrong  people 
torms  the  subject  of  Sophocles'  drama.  Now,  Kaibel  has 
found  in  the  incriminated  lines  but  an_expression  of  her  race- 
pride,  and  at  the  same  time  a  thrust  at  Creon,  who  is  to  her 
the  man  of  an  alien  house,  infringing  upon  th,e  rights  of  her 
race.  When  she  says  she  would  not  have  honored  a  husband 
or  children,  she  means  that  neither  a  husband  nor  children 
could  have  propagated  the  old  line,  for  she  does  not  bewail 
in  Polyneices  a  brother,  but  "  ultimam  nobilissimae  gentis 
spem  siiblatam."  If  she  had  buried  a  husband  or  children 
she  would  have  given  evidence  of  love  and  piety  ;  now  by 
burying  her  brother  she  has  discharged  a  duty  she  owed  to 
h^r  race,  and  this  duty  was  so  much  the  more  stringent  in 
this  case  since  with  him  her  house  became  extinct.  But  the 
stinging  taunt  contained  in  her  words,  Kaibel  finds  in  the  fact 
that  Creon  (and  therefore  the  audience,  too)  would  under- 
stand Haemon  when  she  speaks  of  a  husband,  and  her 
children  with  Haemon  when  she  speaks  of  children. 

In  regard  to  the  last  assertion,  it  may  suffice  to  point  out 
again  that  Sophocles  did  not  wish  his  audience  to  look  upon 
Antigone  as  Haemon's  bride;  and  then  the  tone  of  her  words 
is  so   general  that    the    spectators    could    not   possibly   have 
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appreciated  at  once  the  alleged  taunt  they  contain.  Moreover 
Antigone  goes  on  to  explain  why  she  would  not  have  defied  the 
city  in  case  of  a  husband  or  children,  and  from  her  explana- 
tion it  is  as  clear  as  daylight  that  she  means  she  would  not 
have  acted  thus  in  case  of  any  husband,  whoever  he  might 
have  been,  "for  she  could  have  had  another  one."  Reason- 
ing from  this  point  of  view,  she  is  clearly  not  confining  her 
thoughts  to  Haemon  ;  for  whoever  might  have  been  her  hus- 
band, her  principle  would  hold  good. 

But  apart  from  this  point,  Kaibel's  interpretation  appears 
to  be  faulty  ;  he  has  made  Antigone  reason,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  race  point  of  view,  while  she  is  manifestly  reasoning  from  the 
"irreplaceable"  point  of  view.  She  does  not  say,  "I  would  not 
have  cared  about  a  husband  or  children,  because  they  could 
not  propagate  the  race  from  which  I  sprang,"  but  "  I  would 
not  have  cared  about  these,  because  they  could  be  replaced, 
while  my  brother  could  not  be."  Such  is  the  simple  meaning 
of  her  words.  To  hold  that  the  audience  would  have  readily 
discerned  the  hidden  meaning  of  these  lines  is  to  credit  the 
spectators  with  an  ingenuity  equal  to  Kaibel's  own. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to 
give  a  fair  and  rational  explanation  of  the  passage  as  it 
stands,  have  not  been  successful ;  and  let  me  add  at  once  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  interpretation  can  ever  clear  up  the 
difficulties  it  presents;  Goethe's  well-known  judgment  is,  in  a 
measure,  just  :  Antigone's  contentions  are  absurd.) 

Yet  the  case  stands  different  with  us  ;  the  passage  is  not 
in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  meaning  of  the  drama  as  we 
viewed  it  ;  while  we  would  be  right  in  repudiating  the  idea 
that  Sophocles  would  insert  in  his  drama  a  passage  that 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  very  point  of  it,  we  might  simply 
acquiesce  in  an  absurdity  of  this  kind,  provided  it  did  not 
virtually  affect  the  meaning  of  the  play,  and  content  our- 
selves with  stigmatizing  it  as  such. 

But  I  believe  we  can  do  more  in  this  case.  The 
question  presents  itself:  what  may  have  led  Sophocles  into 
writing  this  absurdity?     There  was  not  the   slightest  resem- 
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blance  between  the  circumstances  confronting  Intaphernes' 
wife  and  Antigo*ne's  position.  Can  we  possibly  account  for 
this  singular  aberration  on  Sophocles'  part?  It  is  this  that  I 
will  try  to  do. 

In    the    first   place   we     should     remember   again    that 
Antigone  now  fully  realizes  what  the  other  side   of  her  deed, 
the    transgression    of    Creon's    decree,    implied  ;     she     now| 
fully  sees  it  consequences  as  such  ;    hence  when  she  excuses! 
or  defends  her  action,  she  must  needs  explain  what  made  herl 
regardless  of  the   penalty   set  upon  the  transgression  of  that 
decree.      And  indeed,  we  find  that  Sophocles  makes  her  say  : 
"  never  would  I  have  acted  in  defiance  of  the  city  in    the  case 
of   husband  or  children." 

Secondly,  while  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  no 
logical  connection  between  the  duty  to  bury  a  relative,  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  irreplaceable,  there  is  a  very  close  connec- 
tion between  the  grief  felt  at  the  death  of  a  relative  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  irreplaceable.  This  holds  good  both  of  the 
ancients  and  of  us  moderns.  The  difference  is  that  with  the 
ancients  this  sort  of  sentiment  assumes  an  outspoken  char- 
acter unknown  to  us  and  repulsive  to  our  feelings.  But  it  is 
the  crude  outspokenness  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
world.  Thus  in  Eur.  Suppl.  955  ff.,  the  mothers  of  the 
fallen  heroes  bewail  their  cruel  fate,  because,  bereft  of  their 
children,  they  cannot  hope  at  their  age  to  have  other  children. 
In  Eur.  Ale.  29^.,  Alcestis  sxys,  either  of  Admetus'  parents 
should  have  made  this  sacrifice,  for  if  their  son  had  died,  this 
loss  would  have  left  them  inconsolable  : 

/Lto'yo?   yap   avTol?    i/ada,   Kovra   e\7m   ijv 
gov  KciTdavovTos   aXXa  (pLTvaecv  re/cva. 

In  the  same  play  the  chorus,  who  think  that  Admetus 
should  bear  his  affliction  with  more  dignity,  tell  him  of  a 
man  who  lost  his  only  son  and  yet  bore  it  with  fortitude, 
although  he  was  already  advanced  in  years  (903  ff.) ;  the 
thought  to  be  supplied  is,  of  course  :  "so  that  he  could  not 
hope  for  another  child  "  ;  that  it  could  be  left  out,  shows  how 
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familiar  this  strain  of  thought  was  to  the  Greek  mind.  The 
chorus  evidently  mean  :  "  his  bereavement  was  greater  than 
yours  ;  you  can  have  another  wife,  but  he  could  not  have 
another  son."  And,  indeed,  Heracles  says  to  Admetus 
(1087): 

yvvi]  ere  Travaet  /ecu  veot  <yd[AOL  iroQov} 

In  the  same  strain  Menelaus  refuses  to  accept  Agamem- 
non's sacrifice  ;  the  estrangement  between  them  that  would 
follow,  would  be  equivalent  to  him  to  losing  his  brother,  but 
as  to  his  wife  (Eur.  I.  A.  485)  : 

tl  /3ov\o/jLai  yap ;   ou  ycifxov;  i^atperov<; 
aWovs   XctfioLfA    civ,   el  ydfxwv   [p,eipo/xai ; 

Compare  also  Pericles'  admonitions  to  the  parents  of  the 
soldiers  who  have  been  slain  during  the  war  :  Kaprepeiv  Se 
Xprj  /ceil  aW(ov  ttcilSwv  e\7ri&L  ,  oh  en  rjXi/cta  ,  reicvwaiv 
iroielaOat.      (Thuc.  II,  44,  3.) 

Now  when  we  remember  that  Creon's  decree  drove  > 
Antigone  into  open  revolt,  coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  when 
she  was  frantic  with  grief  at  the  irretrievable  loss  she  had 
suffered,  and  that  she  is  now  horrified  at  her  own  daring,  and 
yet  wishes  to  impress  upon  those  who  are  condemning  her 
how  overmastering  the  force  was  that  compelled  her  to  stand 
by  her  brother,  even  in  defiance  of  all,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate  in  her  mouth 
than  some  such  words  :  "  And  yet  I  could  not  help  honoring 
thee,  as  they  would  understand  if  they  were  wise.  For  never, 
never,  had  I  been  a  mother  of  children,  nor  if  a  husband  had 
died,  would  I  have  taken  this  task  upon  me  in  the  city's 
despite  ;  for  I  could  have  had  another  husband,  had  he  died, 
and  other  children,  had  I  lost  them  ;  but  my  parents  having 
passed  to  Hades,  no  hope  was  left  to  me  of  ever  possessing 
another  brother  (and  thus  I  yielded  to  my  despair^  ."  Such 
a  statement,  crude  as  it  seems   and  wholly  unwarranted,  in 


1  With  F.  W.  Schmidt's  emendation  ;   the  mss.  have  viov  yd/nov  irbdoi.. 
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view  of  her  character,  yet  would  be  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
from  a  psychological  standpoint,  unimpeachable. 

But  it  is  not  exactly  this  that  Sophocles  made  her  say  ; 
he  made  her  act  according  to  a  certain  v6fio<; ;  Kaibel  has  well 
explained  the  meaning  of  this  word  :  "vo/jlos  non  solum  id  est 
quod  publice  vofjLi^erai  sed  quod  sibi  quisque  faciendum 
vo/jli&i,"  comparing  El.  5802.  The  word  is  equivalent  to 
Herodotus'  yvco/ubT]  and  means  here  "mode  of  reasoning,"  "way 
of  thinking."  We  find  therefore  that  Sophocles  makes  Antigone 
express  herself  thus  :  "I  reasoned  that  I  was  right  in  defying 
Creon  in  this  particular  case,  because  no  consolation  was  left 
to  me."  Of  course,  this  is  an  absurdity  ;  but  I  believe  that 
its  presence  has  been  accounted  for.  Intending  to  make  his 
heroine  feel  that  she  never  would  have  so  fully  disregarded  the 
fateful  consequences  of  her  deed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  she  was  frantic  with  grief  and  despair  at  the  irretrievable 
loss  she  just  had  suffered,  the  poet  was  led  into  giving  this 
statement  the  form  in  which  we  possess  it,  under  the  influence 
of  the  anecdote,  related  by  Herodotus.  And  there  were  two 
circumstances  facilitating  and  almost  inviting  this  change  in 
tone.  In  the  first  place  Antigone's  words  now  became  an 
open  allusion  to  a  well  known  story  told  by  the  most  popular 
author  of  that  time.  In  the  second  place  the  Greeks  often 
justified  purely  emotional  deeds  on  rational  grounds,  and  the 
more  unexpected  such  a  rational  explanation  was,  the  greater 
fascination  it  had,  especially  for  the  Athenian  who  delighted  in 
such  ingenuities  ;  for  the  reader  needs  not  to  be  reminded  that 
the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  our  dualism  ;  they  either  tried 
to  vindicate  deeds  done  in  passion  with  reasons  based  on  cool 
reflection  of  the  mind,  or  else  referred  them  to  the  evil 
influence  of  some  daemon. 

There  are  several  other  considerations  strongly  telling  in 
favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  rejected  passage.  In  the 
first    place,    scholars    have    experienced    much    difficulty    in 


2  Numerous  other  instances  are  given  by  S.  Reiter,  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Oesterr. 
Gymn.  49,  p.  976  ;   compire  the  force  of  aurouofxos  in  1.  820  of  this  play. 
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defining  the  exact  extent  of  the  interpolation.  It  is  superfluous 
to  enumerate  the  various  proposals  that  have  been  made.3 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  only  arrangement  that  has  found 
general  acceptance  was  that  of  Lehrs,  who  cut  out  11.  904- 
920  so  that  921  follows  903.  Now  11.  921  ff.  contain  her 
complaints  at  the  indifference  of  the  gods  ;  she  reasons  thus  : 
"  they  hold  me  guilty  of  offending  against  the  ordinances  of 
the  state  ;  it  is  an  injustice  ;  yet  at  least  I  am  not  guilty  of 
having  transgressed  any  divine  law  ;  how  is  it  then  that  the 
gods  can  let  me  suffer  this  doom?"  But  if  she  is  to  accuse 
the  gods  of  indifference  ;  it  is  plainly  necessary  that  she 
should  point  out  (i)the  injustice  of  the  treatment  she  suffers, 
and  (2)  its  cruelty  ;  which  again  she  can  only  do  (1)  by  justi- 
fying her  deed,  and  (2)  by  dwelling  at  some  length  on  all 
that  Creon's  punishment  implied  to  her.  It  is  exactly 
this  that  she  does  in  11.  904-912  and  913-920.  When  we  cut 
out  these  parts,  Antigone  would  complain  at  some  length 
about  the  apathy  of  the  gods,  but  she  would  sum  up  her  many 
grievances  against  Creon  in  the  two  words  :  roiciS'  apvvfiai- 
Is  this  conceivable?  Does  not  Sophocles  always,  when  a 
commos  has  preceded,  make  his  characters  repeat  what  they 
said  in  the  lyrical  parts,  when  they  have  settled  down  into  the 
calmer  trimeter?  And  what  else  does  Antigone  do  in  11. 
913-920?  (lines  that  are  wholly  irreproachable  from  eveiy 
point  of  view).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statement  contained 
in  the  rejected  verses  is  perfectly  indispensable ;  no  unbiased 
reader  can  fail  to  observe  that  some  such  strain  of  thought 
as  conveyed  in  these  lines  is  the  essential  feature  in  a  speech 
of  this  kind;  it  is  to  this  thought  that  the  preceding  lines 
891-902  lead  up  to,  and  only  after  it  has  been  pronounced 
can  Antigone  say  :   "  how  can  the  gods  permit  this  ?  "4 

Moreover,  what  possible  motive  could  the  interpolator 
have  had   for  inserting  this   lengthy  passage  into  Antigone's 


3  Reiter  gives  a  fairly  complete  list,  1.  L,  p.  963  with  n.  5,  p.  964  with  n.  1. 

4  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  structure  of  the  speech,  I   refer  the 
reader  to  Kaibel's  paper,  pp.  4  ff.,  to  which  I  am  much  indebted. 
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speech  ?  Was  it  because  he  took  a  malicious  delight  in 
making  Antigone's  '!  feet  slip  from  the  rock  on  which  they 
were  set?"  If  the  Athenian  public  were  wont  to  take  the 
same  view  of  the  drama  as  modern  scholars  do,  would  they 
not  have  protested  against  this  outrage?  But  more  than  this, 
even  Aristotle  would  have  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by 
this  bizarre  fancy  of  the  interpolator.  (11.  911  f.  are  cited 
Rhet.  III.,  16,  p.  1470,  a  30.) 

But  if  the  interpolator  introduced  these  verses  simply  for 
the  sake  of  the  allusion  they  contain  to  Herodotus,  could  he 
be  sure  that  the  public  of  that  time  would  understand  it?  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  there  existed  a  close  friendship 
•  between  the  historian  and  Sophocles,  a  friendship  amply 
attested  by  the  frequent  allusions  made  by  the  poet  to  the 
works  of  his  friend. 5  The  most  striking  one  (apart  from  the 
present  instance)  is  found  in  O.  C.  337  ff. ,  where  Sophocles 
alludes  to  Her.  II.,  35  ;  there  the  reminiscence  comes  in  as 
inopportunely  as  here.  And  so,  while  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
explain  how  an  interpolator  came  to  borrow  this  passage  from 
Herodotus,  we  can  explain  it  if  Sophocles  is  its  author. 

To  sum  up,  then  : 

It  must  be  admitted  that  11.  904-912  are,  in  the  present 
form,  unintelligible  and  absurd  ;  but  the  idea  itself  of 
making  Antigone  find  the  cause  of  the  total  disregard 
of  what  her  act  of  defiance  implied,  in  the  fact  that  her 
brother  was  irreplaceable,  and  that,  therefore,  no  consolation 
was  left  to  her,  far  from  being  absurd,  would  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  portrayal  of  the  heroine,  as  Sophocles  has 
given  it. 

Only  the  form  in  which  this  sentiment  is  clothed  is 
objectionable  ;  it  was  due  to  the  influence,  the  anecdote, 
related  by  Herodotus,  exercised  on  the  poet's  mind. 

We  are  forbidden  to  reject  11.  904-912  by  these  consid- 
erations : 

(1)  If    we    reject   11.  904-912    we    are    virtually  obliged 


Cp.  the  list  given  by  U.  Leiter,  p.  6,  n.  4- 
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to  reject  11.  913-920  also  ;  but  these  two  passages  contain  the 
two  most  essential  features  of  Antigone's  parting  words  and 
cannot  possibly  be  omitted. 

(2)  We  cannot  assign  any  plausible  motive  to  any  later 
hand  for  borrowing  from  Herodotus,  but  we  do  understand 
it  in  the  case  of  Sophocles  himself. 

When  Antigone  has  spoken  her  last  words  (937-943)°, 
she  leaves  the  audience  impressed  with  the  cruelty  of  her 
fate  and  the  mysterious  destiny  of  her  house  ;  the  fxovvr) 
\017rr]  of  the  Labdacids  had  met  her  doom.  In  harmony 
with  this  impression  is  the  choral  ode,  which  follows,  com- 
memorating the  doom  of  Danae,  Lycurgus  and  Cleopatra, 
distinguished  for  their  noble  birth,  like  Antigone.  The  key- 
note of  the  ode  is  struck  11.  95  I  fT :  "  dreadful  is  the  mys- 
terious power  of  fate,  there  is  no  deliverance  from  it,"  and 
in  the  closing  words,  "yet,  my  daughter"  (apostrophizing 
Antigone),  "  upon  her  also  the  grey  Fates  bore  down  hard 
(as  on  thee)." 

Teiresias  now  raises  his  voice  of  warning  ;  it  is  worth 
while  to  observe  (as  Kaibel  has  done)  that  he  has  not  come 
to  defend  Antigone,  which  we  would  expect  the  worthy 
prophet  to  do,  if  he  had  considered  her  deed  in  the  same 
light  as  modern  scholars  do  ;  he  has  simply  come  to  warn 
Creon  against  the  danger  of  the  divine  wrath,  of  which  there 
have  already  been  signs. 

The  Theban  elders  then  feel  at  liberty  to  urge  their 
king  to  heed  the  advise  of  Teiresias  ;  not  only  Creon's,  but 
their  own  welfare — the  existence  of  the  entire  city  is  at 
stake.  This  changed  attitude  does  not  imply  a  different  view 
of  Antigone's  deed  ;  they  urge  Creon  to  withdraw  from  the 
stand  he  has  taken  and  give  burial  to  Polyneices,  and  to  free 
Antigone  ;  the  moment  the  law  itself  is  repealed,  there  is  no 
intelligible    ground    for    punishing    the    offender   against   it, 


6  Her  last  words  are  tt]v  ev<re(ila.v  trepiaaira;  they  should  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  1.  511,  ovdev  yap  aiaxpbv  tovs  bp.o(TTv\6,yxvovs  atfieiv  and  of  other 
similar  expressions. 
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whose  loyal    devotion   to    the   man,  against   whom    the  edict 
was  aimed,  formed  the  prime  cause  of  her  offence. 

But  of  course,  the  play  could  not  end  with  a  sentimental 
reconciliation  between  the  two  opposing  forces  ;  Antigone 
was  bound  to  perish  ;  that  was  the  subject  of  the  drama  ; 
and  Creon  was  bound  to  be  punished  ;  that  was  what  the 
economy  of  the  play  demanded.  Thus  the  drama  ends  with 
the  final  catastrophe,  including  Creon's  downfall. 


What  then  is  the  subject  of  Sophocles'  drama?  It  is 
story  of  Antigone's  noble  attempt  to  shield  her  brother  from 
Creon's  vindictive  persecution  ;  it  is  the  story  of  her  loyal 
devotion  to  her  kin,  of  her  vehement  and  passionate  protest 
against  this  willful  measure,  that  doomed  her  brother  to 
eternal  disgrace  ;  it  is  the  story  of  a  loving  woman,  who, 
frantic  with  grief  at  this  last  blow  of  fate,  which  had 
destroyed  the  last  hope  of  seeing  her  house  again  restored  to 
its  glory,  yields  to  the  pressure  of  her  passion,  and  regard- 
less of  the  fatal  consequences  of  her  deed,  rises  into  revolt 
at  a  moment  when  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  human  being  added 
another  drop  to  that  cup  of  bitterness  which  the  gods  already 
had  filled  to  the  brim. 

But  the  red  line,  so  to  speak,  which  runs  through  the 
drama,  especially  where  Autigone  forms  the  chief  figure,  is 
the  doom,  the  destiny  of  her  race. 

orav  8e  /cprjTrh   ^r)  Kara/3\r]6r}  yevovs 

6p0a)<;,  avdy/CT]  Suarv^elv  tovs  sicyovovs.  (Eur.  Here.  1261.) 

This  idea  was  a  stern  reality  to  the  Greek  mind,  and 
Sophocles  has  reminded  his  audience  time  and  again  of  the 
horrors  that  had  gone  before.  And  since  Antigone  was  to 
fall  qua  Labdacida  could  he  have  thought  of  a  better  solution 
than  by  making  her  traditional  devotion  to  her  kin  the  link- 
that  would  join  her  fate  to  theirs? 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Antigone  is  a 
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"  Schicksalstragodie  "  ;  far  from  it.  If  I  have  given  undue 
prominence  to  the  fatalistic  element  in  the  drama,  it  was 
because  it  has  been  consistently  ignored  hitherto. 

But  that  a  man  of  Sophocles  stamp  should  make  his 
audience  discern  in  the  fury  of  Antigone's  passion  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  god,  was  perfectly  inevitable.  Again 
this  does  not  mean  that  Sophocles  presented  her  deed  simply 
as  an  act  inspired  by  the  evil  influence  of  the  god  ;  by  no 
means  :  the  poet  fully  explained  her  action  by  her  character. 
And  yet  he  found  in  it  all  the  hand  of  the  god.  Where  did 
he  draw  the  line  between  human  will  and  the  divine  agency  ? 
Sophocles  himself  probably  would  not  have  been  able  to 
answer  that  question  satisfactorily.  Rohde  has  rightly  said 
of  the  Sophoclean  drama  :  "Eine  dunkle  Gewalt  stiirzt  den 
Menschen  in  Leiden,  treibt  ihn  zu  Taten,  vor  deren  Anblick 
das  schnell  bereite  Urteil  liber  seine  Schuld,  oder  den 
Zusammenhang  von  Leid  und  Verschuldung  verstummt." 
(Psyche2,  II  p.  235). 

And  therefore  let  us  beware  of  inquiring  into  Antigone's 
"  guilt,"  the  guilt  that  would  make  her  doom  seem,  at  least 
partially,  deserved.  We  cannot  deny  that  the  Greek  spectator 
would  find  her  lacking  in  moderation,  that  most  cardinal  of 
Greek  virtues1 ;  but  exactly  in  this  circumstance  he  found  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  influence.  And  then,  near  as 
Antigone  was  to  him,  truly  a  human  being,  with  its  passions 
and  its  sorrows,  yet  she  was  infinitely  far  away  from  him,  and 
this  would  have  prevented  him  from  applying  to  her  conduct 
the  ordinary  standard  by  which  he  judged  the  actions  of  his 
contemporaries.  Antigone's  conduct  would  fill  him  with 
admiration,  but  her  doom  would  only  inspire  him  with  pity 
for  her,  and  awe  for  that  mighty  power  against  which  nothing 
is  of  avail  to  a  mortal. 


1  Cp.  Schmidt's  Ethik  II.,  p.  415  :  dass  in  jeder  Art  des  Thuns  und  Enip- 
findens  das  Zuviel  verderblich  ist,  dieser  Gedanke  durchzieht  die  nalionale 
Anschauung  (der  Griechen)  wie  weni^es  und  er  hat  sehr  wesentlich  dazu  beige- 
tragen  dass  das  Adjectiy  "maasvoll" — ixtrpios — unter  den  Ausdrucksformen  der 
sittlichen  Anerkennung  eine  so  hervorragende  Stellung  qfrinimmt. 
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When  we  therefore  ask  ourselves  what  the  indirect  moral 
effect  of  this  drama  was,  the  answer  is  hardly  doubtful;  it  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  every  single  Sophoclean  play  that 
is  extant :  it  impresses  the  audience  with  the  power  of  that 
mighty  deity  that  controls  our  fate.  For  Sophocles  had  but 
one  lesson  to  impart  :  that  we  are  powerless  in  the  face  of 
the  divine  will  ;  it  is  but  one  fact  his  works  serve  to  illustrate  : 
our  own  littleness  and  the  god's  greatness. 

An  inquiry  into  Sophocles'  religious  ideas  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  paper;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  general  character  of  his  religion  is  best  brought  out 
in  that  expression,  that  Rohde  has  applied  to  Sophocles'  atti- 
tude towards  the  gods:  rj  77-/009  tovs  #eow  €v\d/3eta  (Psyche2  II 
p.  238,  n.  i)  ;  it  bears  a  striking  affinity  to  Herodotus'  view 
of  the  gods,  and  it  probably  was  in  accord  with  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Athenians,  who  made  up  Sophocles' 
audience  and  applauded  his  tragedies.  And  this  attitude 
towards  the  divine  is  also  unmistakably  reflected  in  our  poet's 
dramatization  of  the  simple  story  tradition  told  of  Antigone. 
It  may  seem  incredible  that  Sophocles  believed  in  a  divine 
power  which  would  use  our  noblest  impulses  to  hurl  us  to 
destruction  ;  we  may  well  ask  :  is  then  the  moral  standard  of 
Sophocles'  gods  even  lower  than  that  of  mankind  ?  There 
seems  to   be   no  escape  from   drawing  this  conclusion. 

Let  me  quote  the  words  Wilamowitz  used  in  reference  to 
our  poet  :  Es  gibt  zu  alien  zeiten  auch  fromme  gemiiter,  die 
uberdiewiederspriichein  denheiligen  traditionen  nichtgriibeln 
und  sie  in  unzerstorbaren  vertrauen  kaum  bemerken.  fur  sie 
ist  alles  gut,  derm  Gott  hat  es  so  gewollt.  das  sind  nicht  die 
fiihrer  und  bahnbrecher  ;  die  hoheren  schmerzen  und  wonnen 
des  dranges  der  wahrheit  kennen  sie  nicht.  aber  sie  sind 
glucklicher  und  strahlen  den  frieden  der  eigenen  seele  aus, 
vielen,  vielleicht  den  meisten  woltuender  als  jene  anderen.2 

There  are  few,  I  think,  but  will  subscribe  this  statement. 
Still   scholars,    as  a   rule,    have    held,  that   Sophocles'    piety 


2  Introd.  Aesch.  Choeph.,  p.  35. 
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showed  itself  from  its  best  side  in  his  Antigone,  for  they  saw 
in  it  but  the  vindication  and  triumph  of  a  great  moral  and 
religious  law.  And  indeed  that  is  what  Creon's  downfall 
means  ;  it  does  show  us  the  power  of  the  god  working  for 
once  for  the  good  of  mankind.  But  then  not  Creon,  but 
Antigone  is  the  chief  centre  of  interest,  and  does  her  miserable 
death  mean  nothing?  Can  we  set  aside  that  great  choral  ode 
as  of  no  importance  whatever?  Had  Sophocles  no  purpose 
at  all  in  making  his  audience  feel  time  and  again  that  she  was 
but  a  "  chip  of  the  Labdacid  block  "  ?  I  would  not  deny 
that  he  made  her  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  religion  demanded 
from  her  this  service  to  her  brother  ;  but  that  was  not  the 
impelling  motive  of  her  deed. 

No.  Rohde  has  said  of  the  Sophoclean  drama  that 
it  leaves  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  Antigone  forms 
no  exception.  But  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  drama, 
as  the  poet  meant  it  to  be  understood,  then  let  us  look 
upon  the  relation  between  god  and  man  as  he  did.  let  our 
passions  be  to  us  also  a  manifestation  of  the  evil  power  of 
that  god,  and  let  the  destiny  of  the  Labdacids  be  as  fearful 
a  reality  to  our  mind,  as  it  was  to  his.  And  then  perhaps 
we  will  question  the  truth  of  the  prevalent  conception  of  the 
Antigone,  and  will  ask  ourselves  :  What  is  after  all  the 
subject  of  this  drama?  Is  it  the  conflict  between  human  and 
divine  law?  Or  is  it  simply  "Antigone,  the  daughter  of 
Oedipus"? 
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